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A BIBLICAL FRAGMENT FROM THE 
MACCABAEAN AGE: THE NASH 
PAPYRUS 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


N January, 1903, Stanley A. Cook of Cambridge University 
published a unique papyrus fragment of the Decalogue and 
the Shema,' which he then recognized as the oldest Hebrew bib- 
lical papyrus, a distinction which it still possesses. The fragment 
had been purchased by Mr. W. L. Nash, then secretary of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, from a native Egyptian dealer, 
and was supposed to come from somewhere in Faiyfim.? With 


1 PSBA, XXV (1903), 34-56, followed by a plate and a folding table—For 
the abbreviations used in this paper consult the following list: APO =Sachau, 
Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka (Leipzig, 1911); BASOR=Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research; CIS=Corpus Inscriptionum Semiti- 
carum; HNE =Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik (Weimar, 
1898); JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature; JPCI=Klein,  Jiidisch- 
palastinisches Corpus Inscriptionum (Vienna, 1920); JPOS=Journal of the 
Palestine Oriental Society; JOR = Jewish Quarterly Review; PSBA = Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology; RAO=Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil 
d’Archéologie Orientale; RB = Revue Biblique; REJ =Revue des Etudes Juives; 
TAE=Aimé-Giron, Textes araméens d’Egypte (Cairo, 1931); ZAW=Zeit- 
schrift fiir die Alttestameniliche Wissenschaft; ZNW=Zeitschrift fir die 
Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft. 

2 Burkitt, JOR, XV (1903), 392. Both Dr. H. I. Bell and Dr. H. C. Youtie, 
whom I have consulted, emphasize the fact that the Nash papyrus may 
actually have been found anywhere in Egypt; the authority of a dealer is 
generally quite valueless in itself. The fact that widely publicized finds had 
then been recently made at Oxyrhynchus and elsewhere in the Faiyim was 
quite enough to suggest to a dealer that the mention of this provenience might 
enhance the value of his wares. All archaeologists working in the Near East 
are familiar with the tendency in question; ci. n. 52, below. 

145 
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it were bought some uncial fragments of the Odyssey, published 
by Burkitt in 1902 and believed by him to date from not later 
than the second century A.D. and “probably much earlier.’’ 
I have consulted the two eminent papyrologists, Dr. H. Idris 
Bell of the British Museum and Dr. Herbert C. Youtie of the 
University of Michigan; both date them between 50 and 150 
A.D. Dr. Bell writes: ‘Though usually reluctant to be very 
positive on questions of dating I feel very confident in this case 
that the papyrus is Roman, not Ptolemaic. I should date it, 
with less hesitation than usual,in the latter part of the first or 
the early part of the second century A.D.”’ He goes on, however, 
to observe: “I doubt whether the date of the Odyssey fragments 
is really relevant to that of the Hebrew papyrus; unless the two 
can be shown to have been found together simultaneous acquisi- 
tion proves nothing, since dealers often combine the most diverse 
pieces.’’4 

We are, therefore, compelled to depend exclusively upon com- 
parative Hebrew and Aramaic palaeography and epigraphy for 
information as to the date of our papyrus. After an elaborate 
comparative study Cook dated the text in the seond century 
A.D., preferring to date it early in the century, and suggesting 
its first quarter as ‘‘the most probable date (if a more precise 
date may be ventured).’’5 The late F. C. Burkitt, who prepared 
both the tracing and the comparative table of characters pub- 
lished by Cook, thought, in a paper published later in the same 
year, that the Nash Papyrus was ‘‘a document of the first cen- 


3 PSBA, XXIV (1902), 290 ff. 

4 Dr. Youtie adds: “‘Nor is it safe to infer that papyri were found together 
just because they were purchased as a group.” Here again it may be added 
that dealers, well realizing that groups of material possess more interest than 
the individual items might have separately, are fond of putting the most 
heterogeneous objects together and holding out for a higher price. 

5 Cook’s date has been followed by virtually every subsequent writer and 
student, e. g., by Bergstrasser (and Lidzbarski?), Gesenius’ Hebrdische Gram- 
matik,?9 26, §41 (1918). A writer in RB, I (N.S.), 243 felt that Cook’s date 
was the earliest one possible, and that a date in the second century might 
provisionally be accepted. 
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tury A.D. at latest.” The closest epigraphical parallel he found 
in a Nabataean inscription of A.D. 55, which he considered to 
be about the date of the papyrus.? The following year an excel- 
lent brief account of the new discovery was published by an 
anonymous writer (Lagrange?) in the Revue Biblique,* where an 
excellent untouched photograph was also reproduced, thanks 
to the courtesy of Mr. Cook and Dr. F. J. Allen, “qui a bien 
voulu envoyer un exemplaire réussi aprés de nombreux essais 
que |’état du papyrus avait rendus infructueux.” With the aid 
of a magnifying glass I have been able to distinguish over two- 
thirds of the characters clearly; the collation shows that Burkitt’s 
careful tracing is in general dependable, but that he virtually 
always erred in the direction of conservatism. In over a score 
of characters the original shows forms which vary to a palaeo- 
graphically significant extent from Burkitt’s tracing.» How- 


6 JOR, XV, 407. 

7 JOR, XV, 400 f. The inscription is C7S, II, 182; HNE, II, XXX, 1 from 
Salkhad in HaurAn. 

8 RB, I (N.S.), 1904, 242-50. I owe my knowledge of this important paper 
to Professor Cook’s kindness. 

9 Here the principal cases where my collation shows important divergence 
may be given; for a discussion of individual characters in Burkitt’s table, 
Col. 5, see below at the end of this note. Some of the most serious diver- 
gences are illustrated by my hand-copies given in Fig. 2, Nos. 1-11 (to which 
I refer below). In line 3 the final mém in o’pv3 should be corrected to the 
form given as No. 1. In 4 correct Burkitt's tracing of y1xd to No. 2 and the 
mém at the end of the line to No. 3. In 5 the two ydds in mm *338 should 
appear as No. 4. In 6 the second $y should be as No. 5. In 9 the final alef 
of ww should almost certainly have the form given third in the column 
devoted to Papyrus Nash in Fig. 1. In line 11 the ‘ayin in nvyn is the form 
reproduced as No. 6. The 95 in the same line has the typical kaf shaped like 
the figure “three” and should be No. 7. In 12 the mém in nox is shaped 
like No. 8. In 13 the first ‘ayin looks like No. 9, in agreement with nearly 
every ‘ayin in the fragment. In °> the figure “‘three’’ of the kaf is more pro- 
nounced than in Burkitt's copy, as is also the lateral prong of the ydd. In 14 
the ré§ in yn does not have the prolongation below which makes it look like 
a modern kaf, and the kaf in b> has more of the appearance of the figure 
“three” than indicated by Burkitt. The mém in & is reproduced as No. 10. 
In 15 the top of the Raf in }> by is broken off, but the ductus proves that it 
was originally formed like the usual figure “three.” In 16 the ‘ayin in *y’20n 
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ever, the untouched photograph is mainly of chronological im- 
portance because it shows that relatively archaic forms were 
more dominant than Burkitt realized, not because it yields new 
forms. 


It is difficult to see how Burkitt and Cook could have reached 
any different conclusions on the basis of the then available 
inscriptional and papyrus material. The only point where 
their arguments might then have appeared fragile lay in their 


looks like the ‘ayin in No. 5. In 17 the kaf in >" should look more like 
the figure “three,” as usual. In 21 521 should have the appearance of No. 11. 
The last lines are substantially correct. 
A collation of Col. 5 in Burkitt’s table of alphabets on Pl. III of Cook's 
article in PSBA yields the following significant results (the spelling of the 
names follows modern Hebrew pronounciation): 
Alef. Burkitt’s No. c does not exist and he has omitted my No. c (in Fig. 1, 
Col. IV), for which cf. Fig. 2, No. 2, and the alef in sw (line 9). 
Dalet. The drawings are poor and the forms are too sloping; there is no clear 
difference between dalet and ré§. 

Hé. Burkitt’s drawings are fair; more accurate ones will be found in my 
table. 

Waw. The most characteristic form, with a bend at the top as in Nabataean, 
does not appear in Burkitt’s table; for examples cf. Fig. 2:11 and, e. g., 
the waw in m7 (line 8). 

Hét. The most characteristic form again does not appear; see Fig. 2:12. 

Yéd. Burkitt fails to give the characteristic archaic form illustrated by 
Fig. 2:4, which is very common in Nash. 

Kaf. Burkitt’s form c does not exist; it is simply the lower part of a kaf of 
the figure-three type as in Fig. 2:7, 11. 

Lamed. The vertical shaft is too sloping; cf. Fig. 2:2, 7, 11, and my drawings 
in Fig. 1. Note the ligatural form in Fig. 2:5, which Burkitt overlooked. 

Mém. Burkitt’s drawings are throughout poor; cf. my drawings in Fig. 1 
and Fig. 2:1, 3, 8, 10. 

Nidan. For slight corrections see my drawings in Fig. 1. 

‘Ayin. For Burkitt's No. a, which is common, see Fig. 2:5. He has omitted 
the form which I have given in Fig. 2.6. 

Sadé. The drawings of Burkitt are poor; see my drawings in. Fig. 1 and for 
final *sadé see also Fig. 2:2. 

Qof. For improved ductus see Fig. 1. 

Ré§. The forms are poor; cf. the characteristic form in Fig. 2:2. 

Taw. For better drawings cf. Fig. 1. 
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failure to make explicit distinction between lapidary and cur- 
sive forms of characters. Greek epigraphy and palaeography, 
where there was nearly always a sharp contrast between the 
form of characters in stone inscriptions and on papyrus or 
parchment, should have pointed the way. There is now such 
a great mass of Western Asiatic illustration, beginning with 
the cuneiform of the Farah period, about 3000 B.C., and com- 
ing down to recent Arab times, that any comments should be 
superflous. Some years ago, when I published the Ophel ostra- 
con, there was a difference of opinion between M. Dussaud and 
me on this very point;’® but the discovery and publication of 
the Lachish ostraca have proved the correctness of my conten- 
tion.” 

The extraordinary increase in the amount of available inscrip- 
tional material since 1902 has changed the picture entirely, as 
I hope to show in the following pages.” In reality the Nash 
Papyrus must be dated somewhere in the Maccabaean age, 
that is, between 165 and 37 B.C. In other words we may place 
it somewhere between the middle of the second and the middle 
of the first century B.C., and more probably in the second half 
of the second century B.C. than in the first half of the following 
century. It is thus roughly contemporary with the new Roberts 
fragments of Deuteronomy, also belonging to about the second 
half of the second pre-Christian century." In order to demon- 
strate our thesis we must arrange and analyze all relevant data, 


10 See the discussion, JPOS, VI, 89f., and Dussaud’s remarks, Syria, 
VIII, 80. On the identity of the script of the Ophel ostracon with that of 
the Lachish Ostraca see Torczyner, Kenéset le-zékher H. N. Bialik (Tel-Aviv, 
5696 = 1935), table opposite p. 384. 

1 Cf. BASOR, No. 61, 14. 

12 The present paper was presented orally at the meeting of the Society on 
December 30th, 1936. A detailed account of this study was published in the 
Baltimore Sun, October 21st, 1936; cf. also my Recent Discoveries in Bible 
Lands (New York, 1936, published as a supplement to Young’s Analytical 
Concordance), p. 42. 

%C. H. Roberts, Two Biblical Papyri in the John Rylands Library 
(Manchester, 1936), pp. 1-46, and Montgomery’s important review, Journal, 
LV, 309 ff. 
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which will be discussed in the following order: 1. data fixing 
a terminus post quem and mainly derived from the Aramaic 
papyri and ostraca of Egypt; 2. data which fix a terminus ante 
quem, nearly all from Jewish inscriptions, including lapidary 
texts, graffiti, dipinti, and manuscript fragments; 3. data 
from contemporary documents, as well as from a comparative 
study of Nabataean and Palmyrene inscriptions. Fig. 1 gives 
an illustrative table of selected characters from different periods. 


THE TERMINUS POST QUEM: ARAMAIC PAPYRI AND 
OsTRACA FROM EGyPT 


Thirty-five years ago very little was known about the histori- 
cal palaeography of the Aramaic papyri and ostraca from Egypt. 
Few were known except those which had been admirably repro- 
duced in the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum (Pars Secunda, 
tom. I, tab. XII-XIX) in 1889, and they were dated anywhere 
between the fifth century and the first century B.C., even by 
such a specialist as Julius Euting,“ though it is true that Cler- 
mont-Ganneau had maintained from 1878 on that all belonged 
to the Persian period.** Burkitt and Cook believed that the 
latest of these documents belonged to the Ptolemaic age. In 
1906 Lidzbarski published the first Aramaic ostracon from 
Egypt (listed below under IV) which contained Greek names 
and thus certainly belonged to the Ptolemaic period. The dis- 
tinct evolution in the form of certain characters led him to 
depress its age unduly, bringing it down to the second century 


™ Cf, Euting’s table of characters appended to the 26th edition of Gesenius- 
Kautzsch, Hebrdische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1896). Unfortunately lapidary 
and cursive forms are intermingled in his table. 

8 Revue Archéologique (N.S.), XXXVI, 93 ff.; cf. RAO, VI, 221. Clermont- 
Ganneau’s position was brilliantly vindicated by the discoveries at Ele- 
phantine; see Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, II, 243, who emphasized that the ostracon 
which he then published (1906) was the first Aramaic document from Egypt 
which could be dated with any reason after about 400 B. C. 
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B.C.** This dating of Lidzbarski was followed in 1907 by Cow- 
ley,?? in 1913 by Weill,*® and in 1930 by Aimé-Giron.’? In the 
latter year, however, Aimé-Giron himself published several 
papyrus fragments which undoubtedly belonged to the fourth 
century, and which exhibited forms standing exactly in the 
middle of the gap between the fifth century documents and 
those from the Ptolemaic period (listed under III below). A 
date in the period between 330 and cir. 250 B.C. is in my judg- 
ment practically certain; further details will be given below in 
the discussion of this class of documents. In our historical 
account of the early Aramaic cursive we shall divide the vast 
material now available into four classes, of which only the third 
and fourth require a more detailed treatment. 

Class I is composed of the ostracon from Assur published 
by Lidzbarski in 19217° and a group of ink-written dockets on 
Assyrian contracts of the seventh century B.C.” Semi-cursive 
are also many of the graffiti found all over the Assyrian Empire, 
including Egypt. This class shows little serious modification of 
the lapidary characters of the eighth century, well known from 
Zenjirli. 

Somewhere in the late sixth century B.C. it gave way to the 
standard Aramaic cursive of the Persian Empire, found on innum- 
erable papyri, ostraca, and tablet-dockets of the fifth century 


%6 Ibid., p. 244. Lidzbarski’s reason for assigning the ostracon to the second 
century was mainly that he tried to find a middle date between the Greek 
conquest at the end of the fourth and the date at which the Aramaic daughter 
scripts launched their independent careers, which he erroneously (see below) 
thought was in the first century B.C. It is passing strange that Sachau 
should have seriously considered an early Roman date for documents of our 
class (A PO, 231). 

11 PSBA, XXIX, 268. No reasons are given but the use of Greek names 
and the reference to Lidzbarski’s authority. In his Aramaic Papyri (Oxford, 
1923) Cowley kept this date in his treatment of Nos. 81-2. He was probably 
influenced by the same low chronology of Euting (see above) which affected 
Cook’s date of the Aramaic papyri (PSBA, XXV, 48). 

8 REJ, LXV, 16 ff. 

1 TAF, 10 f., 69. 

20 Altaramdische Urkunden aus Assur (Leipzig), 5 ff., from about 660 B. C. 

* I. Delaporte, Epigraphes araméens (Paris, 1912), has gathered them 
conveniently on pp. 23 ff. Much correction is needed in detail. 
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B.C. The earliest dated text is a recently published document 
from the year 515 B.C.*" To this group belong all of the papyri 
and ostraca from the Jewish colony at Elephantine in Upper 
Egypt, which have been published by Cowley, Sachau, and 
Lidzbarski, among others.” This body of materials may be 
described as class II. 


Class III consists at present mainly of a papyrus and some 
shorter texts published by Aimé-Giron (see above). A signature 
belonging to this class may be dated, thanks to the demotic 
contract to which it is affixed, somewhere about the second 
decade of the fourth century (Spiegelberg apud Aimé-Giron, 
loc. cit.). Aimé-Giron’s papyrus fragments Nos. 87-9 contain 
over fifty broken lines without a single Greek or Jewish name, 
and may be safely attributed, with their editor, to the middle 
of the fourth century B.C. The script is considerably more cur- 
sive than in class II; owing to the relative monotony of the 
forms, which do not exhibit the same shift from broad to narrow 
strokes, it lacks the calligraphic effect which we find in class II. 
Ligatures, which are rare in the papyri of class II, now become 
somewhat common, though they do not yet seem to affect the 
forms of characters appreciably. Among individual letters, we 
find marked evolution toward the square character in mém, 
samekh, and lamed, and a slight change in several others, especi- 
ally in hé and sadé; there is unfortunately no g6f in these fragments. 
The mém, for example, is now formed without raising the pen 
from the paper, while the Jamed has already begun to exhibit a 
pronounced bow at the bottom. 


ata See Meissner and Bauer, Ein aramdischer Pachtvertrag aus dem 7. Jahre 
Darius’ I (Sits. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl., 1936, XXXI). The 
difference in individual forms is greatest in the case of the letters yod, kaf, 
samekh, but several more are appreciably more archaic than the fifth-century 
characters. In general the script is, however, so near that of the oldest 
Elephantine papyri, a generation later, that it is hardly worth while treating 
it as a class by itself. 

22 See especially Sayce-Cowley, Aramaic Papyri Discovered at Assuan 
(London, 1906); Sachau, Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraca (Leipzig, 1911); 
Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C. (Oxford, 1923); Noél 
Aimé-Giron, Textes araméens d’ Egypte (Cairo, 1931). 
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Class IV is represented by two papyri and by at least eight 
ostraca, published by Sayce-Cowley,”? Lidzbarski,** Sachau,’s 
and Weill.** All these documents belong to Jewish colonists in 
Egypt; where the provenance is known they come from the 
region of Edfi (ma) in Upper Egypt and Z4wiyet el-Meitin in 
Middle Egypt. The names of the colonists are nearly half Greek; 
the Semitic ones are partly old Hebrew names as in the Elephan- 
tine Papyri, but nearly always in hypocoristic form, partly bib- 
lical names like Yehtiidah, Abram, etc., and partly Aramaic neo- 
plasms such as Shelamsiyén and Shabbethdyith (‘Welfare of 
Zion” and ‘One [born on] the Sabbath’’). The third-century 
date is well illustrated by names such as Johanan, Jonathan, 
Simon, Apollodorus, Nicias, etc. There is no basis whatsover 
for a second-century date. In the first place, the script is only 
a slight modification of that characteristic of class III. Ligatures 
have become a little more abundant; the monotony of the stroke 
becomes more accentuated. Medial consonants with long tails 
below the line continue the tendency to bend the tails toward 
the left which began with class III; this tendency increases the 
number of ligatures with following consonants, which itself 
leads to further modifications of form in the next period, that 
of the Nash Papyrus. The tendency to bend is particularly 
accentuated in mém, kaf, and nén, as will be seen by a glance 
at the table, Fig. 1; in all three cases it merely continues a previ- 
ously found tendency. In the case of sadé@ and aw this bending 
of the tail does not seem to appear in class III, and is conse- 
quently less marked in IV. The contrast between the script of 
classes II and III is thus fully as marked as that between III 
and IV, and there is no reason to date the last-mentioned after 
the middle of the third century on palaeographic grounds. It 
should be added that the Jewish colony in Egypt, swelled greatly 


2% PSBA, XXIX (1907), 260-72, with folding charts; see also Cowley, 
Aramaic Papyri, No. 81, PSBA, XXXVII (1915), 217 ff.; see also Cowley, 
op. cit., No. 82. 

2 Ephemeris, I1 (1906), 243-9 (republished by Sachau, APO, I, 230f., 
II, 62a); III, 22-6 and plates II-III; III (1915), 298-300. 

% APO, I, 232 f., 243 f., II, 62b, 68. 

% REJ, LXV (1913), 16-23. 
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by accessions under Ptolemy Lagi, became rapidly graecized, 
as proved by the very fact that the Septuagint translation 
became necessary as early as the reign of Philadelphus (285-246 
B.C.). From that time on the Jews wrote in Greek, giving up 
Aramaic, at least for public purposes. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the script of class IV is evidently iden- 
ical or very closely related to the ductus of the archetype of the 
Septuagint of Job, according to Dr. H. M. Orlinsky; the manu- 
script in question was doubtless copied some time before the 
translation was made—possibly in the second century B.C. 
Somewhat related to the script of the class just described is 
a dipinto from Alexandria, published by Clermont-Ganneau,?? 
and mentioning a certain ‘Agabyah bar Elyé‘énai, who can 
hardly be identical with the ‘Agqa@b (=‘Agabyah) ben Elyé‘énai 
mentioned in I Chron. 3 24,78 but may be a descendant of his, 
perhaps one of the Jewish nobles brought to Egypt by Ptolemy 
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Fig. 2. Table of Miscellaneous Characters for Comparison. 


Lagi. However, this inscription, in spite of its being painted, is 
in a semi-lapidary style, as shown by the archaism of bét, nin, 
and lamed. Its nearest parallel is the lapidary inscription with 
the name Tobiah from ‘Araq el-Emir, dating from about the 


27 RAO, VIII (1915), 61. 


28 For the chronology of the descendants of Joiachin see my observations 
in JBL, XL (1921), 108 ff., and the parallel discussion by Rothstein-Hanel, 
Kommentar zum ersten Buch der Chronik, pp. \xvii ff., 43 ff. 
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middle of the third century B.C.*? To the same epigraphic 
class belong the graffiti on coins of Alexander found at 
Demanhfir in the Delta, and recently published by Torrey; they 
may be very precisely dated between 325 and 318 B. C.?% 


The Nash Papyrus shares a great many characteristics with 
class IV. In it we find the same monotony of stroke and the 
same use of ligature, though the latter has become more common, 
as might be expected from our analysis of the direction of 
palaeographic evolution in classes II, III, and IV. We find that 
the tendency to bend the tails of certain letters has led to a 
relatively consistent use of the ligatural forms for medial letters 
and of the forms with straight tails for final ones. The cursive 
tendency has led to the development of loops on most occur- 
rences of alef, mém, and taw.3° In actual forms there is less 
difference between the script of Papyrus Nash and class IV 
than there is between the latter and class II, if not class III; 
certain letters, such as hé and géf, preserve the form they attained 
in class IV without further modification, and the hé of Papyrus 


29 On the date of this inscription see Vincent, JPOS, III, 55 ff. Contrast 
my observations, The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, third ed., 222, 
n. 111.; an earlier date remains possible, but is hardly probable. 

292 See Torrey, Aramaic Graffiti on Coins of Demanhur (Numismatic Notes 
and Monographs, No. 77, New York, 1937). Six graffiti are intelligible, and 
Torrey’s hand-copies are carefully made; the mém in No. 3 should be more 
bowed at the bottom of the right-hand stroke and the hé in No. 10 should be 
archaic, not square in form, as clearly shown by the photograph. I accept 
the reading and interpretation of Nos. 2 and 4: Zabnai (personal name) and 
Yawan (Greece). No. 3 is unintelligible to me. No. 5 bis, which is an incuse 
stamp, must contain a proper name; I would read ‘Ammai, taking it as a 
typical hypocoristicon of a name like ‘AmmiSéztb (Elephantine) or ‘Amran 
(Ezra 1034); ‘Ammai was presumably a Jewish banker through whose office 
the new coins passed. No. 10 can hardly be interpreted as hi? yégim, “‘he will 
establish,” but may be the personal name (Yé)hdydgim; there seems to be 
ample room for a lightly scratched initial yod on the coin. No. 9 I take to 
consist of an idle exercise in transcribing the Greek name AAEZANAPOT 
(genitive) into Aramaic letters; it can hardly be accidental that we have a 
niin written over Gr. N, while lamed, nan, dalet, and ré§ scratched elsewhere 
on free spaces represent all the Greek consonants except the incompatible &. 

3° Note that Burkitt’s tracing has not done justice to the number of looped 
cases of alef and taw, which the photograph shows to be still more frequent. 
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Nash is sometimes more archaic than that of class IV. In short, 
we must date the Nash Papyrus after the close of period IV, 
but not necessarily long afterwards. The earliest possible date 
for it is the late third century; the earliest reasonable date for 
it is in the first half of the second century B. C. 


THE TERMINUS ANTE QUEM: HERODIAN INSCRIPTIONS 


Having fixed the earliest possible date for the Nash Papyrus, 
let us turn to the latest possible date. First of all, we can rule 
out any idea that it may belong to the second or third centuries 
A.D. at once. It is true that the Hebrew papyri hitherto found 
in Egypt, though certainly belonging to the Byzantine or early 
Arabic period, cannot be dated and so cannot be used in this 
demonstration. However, the campaign of 1932-3 at Dura 
Europus on the Middle Euphrates yielded a respectable fragment 
of a Hebrew parchment roll which contains part of a prayer, 
published by Torrey in 1936.3" This fragment was discovered 
in the ruins under the great embankment erected in the year 256 
A.D. to defend the city against the Parthian besiegers; it 
therefore antedates the middle of the third century A. D. Since 
it evidently belonged to the synagogue service, it was presumably 
connected with one of the successive Jewish synagogues which 
flourished here. The latest synagogue, with the rich mural 
paintings, was built about 245 A. D., as we know from the dated 
tile inscription published by Obermann.** Before this synagogue 
there was another one, which must have been occupied for a 
considerable period, to judge from the fact that evidence was 
found of several major alterations in its structure.33 Our frag- 
ment, found in débris, may well have belonged to the earlier 
synagogue, so that its date may be placed in the late second or 
the early third century A. D. Of course an earlier date is possible, 
since the oldest dated papyrus found under the embankment 
takes us back to 88 A.D. In any event, the Dura fragment 


3t See Excavations at Dura-Europos, V1, 417 ff. and pl. 36:1. 
3 Ibid., 389 f. and pl. 34. 
33 See the observations of Pearson, ibid., 311. 
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illustrates the general appearance of cursive Hebrew in the 
century to which Cook assigned the Nash Papyrus. That the 
latter is much more archaic becomes obvious after the first 
glance at our table of significant characters.* 

Moreover, we must go before the beginning of the Herodian 
age (37 B. C—70 A. D.) for our terminus ante quem, as is proved 
by a mass of Hebrew and Aramaic inscriptions from Jerusalem 
and the environs, belonging to this age. These inscriptions are 
partly lapidary, like that on the tomb of the Bené Hézir’s and 
the ‘‘Uzziah’’ slab,** partly angular cursive, as in the case of 
the graffiti scratched on ossuaries, and partly pure cursive, as 
in the dipinti. When Cook and Burkitt studied the Nash 
Papyrus only about thirty of these ossuary graffiti were known; 
the number was doubled in the following ten years and has been 
more than quadrupled by discoveries since the War, mainly 
made by E. L. Sukenik.37 In 1934 the latter discovered the first 
long painted cursive inscription (dipinto) in four lines.3* 


34 Quite aside from the striking differences in the form of characters is 


the general impression created by the absence of ligatures in the Dura fragment 
(as well as in the dipinti published by du Mesnil du Buisson, Bihlica, XVIII 
(1937), 153-173) and the relative position of mém (medial and final), nén 
(medial), kaf (medial), all of which extend well below the base-line in Nash 
while in Dura they are placed just as in the later square script. With reference 
to the question of the use of ligatures it may be noted that Rabh, head of 
the academy at Sfir in the first half of the third century A. D. (i. e., about 
the time of the Dura fragment or a little later), was said by his pupil 
R. Yehfidah, founder of the academy at Piimbeditha in the second half of 
the third century A. D., to have prohibited all ligatures in writing the Biblical 
text: Talmud, Menahét Bavlt, 29a (cf. Lidzbarski, Jewish Encyclopaedia, I, 
445a). In this prohibition he was, of course, only following the cursive ten- 
dency of square Hebrew itself, which increasingly avoided ligatures, beginning 
with the first half of the first century B. C., as we shall see. 

33 HNE, pl. 43:2; cf. JPCI, 14 ff. 

36 See Sukenik, Tardis, II, 288 ff., and pl. 1f.; Albright, BASOR, No. 44, 
8 ff. 

37 Dr. Sukenik has published most of his discoveries in scattered articles, 
but will bring out a volume soon in which all these inscriptions are collected. 
Meanwhile cf. his observations in a lecture given at the meeting of the German 
Archaeological Institute on January 6, 1931 (Jiidische Graber Jerusalems um 
Christi Geburt, Jerusalem,.1931). 

38 Tarbts, VI, 190 ff. and fig. 3. 
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This body of inscriptions is now dated by all competent 
scholars in the first century B.C. and the first seventy years 
A. D.; most would now restrict them to the last century of the 
Second Temple, with S. Klein.*? Sukenik has prudently refrained 
from assigning them any more definite date. Aside from the 
graffito of Bethphage, which will be «liscussed below, I would 
attribute all of them to the period beginning with the reign of 
Herod the Great (37-4 B.C.) and most of them to the last 
fifty years of the Second Temple. Two of the lapidary texts can 
be dated approximately. De Vogiié’s suggestion that the tomb 
of the Bené Hézir belongs to the priestly family that contributed 
three high-priests during the reigns of Herod and Archelaus, is 
clearly right, and has been vigorously defended by Klein‘*; the 
inscription on it would then date from the end of Herod’s reign 
or a little later, about the beginning of the Christian era. The 
second datable inscription was found by de Saulcy in the Tomb 
of the Kings on the sarcophagus of Queen Helena of Adiabene; 
it must be dated about 50-60 A.D.* The Aramaic lapidary 
inscription published recently by Sukenik, which mentions the 


removal of King Uzziah’s bones, belongs somewhere in the 
period of Jewish autonomy, either under Herod the Great or 
under Agrippa; a relatively late date is probable. These and 
other lapidary texts differ from the graffiti and dipinti mainly 
in the use of ligatures, which are extremely rare in the latter, 
except in the words 13, “‘son,” and 723, “sons of.’”’ The papyri 
from the third century B. C. and the Nash Papyrus show that 


39 JPCI, 2 ff. 

4° JPCI, 14-17. To his arguments may perhaps be added the observation 
that the family of Boethus was of Alexandrian origin according to Josephus, 
so that the close imitation of Egyptian models (ultimately copying the Middle 
Empire type of Beni Hasan) in the tomb of the Bené Hézir would be only 
natural. 

* For the inscription see HNE, pl. 43:7. Klein’s objection to the identi- 
fication of Queen Saran (Srh in Hebrew transcription) with Queen Helena 
(JPCTI, 26) is entirely erroneous; see the full discussion by Schiirer, Geschichte, 
III‘, 169-171. As a Parthian queen Helena must have had a Middle-Iranian 
name in addition to her Greek one. The usual reading Sdn, Sdh has no justi- 
fication; the name may go back to an Iranian *Cérén, or the like, from the 
common element éahér, fér, “four,” frequent in Middle-Iranian names. 
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ligatures had been very common; the synagogal inscriptions and 
the Dura fragment show hardly a trace of the old ligatures. 
Otherwise, however, the lapidary forms are substantially the 
same as the more cursive ones, to which we shall turn now, 
since the cursive group is very much larger than the lapidary 
one. 

Most of the ossuary inscriptions certainly belong to the last 
two generations of the Second Temple, since few of the exca- 
vated tombs show any indication of having been filled with 
burials and abandoned, while no genealogy can be traced farther 
than three generations (not counting the remote ancestor). 
Klein has shown that the Kall6én ossuaries must belong to the 
last few decades of this period, because Y6‘azar ben Kall6én 
married ShelAmsiy6n daughter of Gamala, probably the Gamala 
who became high-priest about 63 A. D.# In keeping with the 
relatively late date of this group is the absence of any archaic 
forms of characters. Relatively early seems to be the group of 
ossuaries in the tomb of the family of Shim‘é6n SAv4; note the 


archaic hé that occurs twice in writing the same 017, Joseph, 
and the looped ‘aw used in nw and nex.* If we could identify 
“Simeon the Wise’ (or the ‘Elder’’), our task would be 
simpler. The remaining ossuary graffiti are singularly devoid 
of archaic forms, with one exception, the twenty-seven-line list 
of laborers found on an ossuary lid in a tomb near Bethphage 


# JPCI, 12f. 

43 See Savignac, RB, 1925, 253 ff., and pl. X: 2, 7; X: 8, 5. It should be 
noted that the use of the square characters is twice as frequent as that of 
the archaic forms. Closely related, both in script and in personal names, to 
this group is another just published by Sukenik (Sefer hay-Yovel le-Prof. 
S. Krauss, Jerusalem, 5697, pp. 87-93), where we also have the rare name 
Set (Seth), as well as Yannai (Jannaeus). Here all occurrences of taw (four) 
except one are looped. 

438 Savignac’s reference (with a caveat) to the aged Simeon of St. Luke 2 26 
is chronologically quite possible; it may be added that both Simeon and the 
prophetess Anna, daughter of Phanuel, were presumably mentioned in the 
tradition of the Nativity because of their fame. My date for these two groups 
of ossuaries would be the late first century B.C. and the very beginning of 
the first century A. D. 
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and now in the Louvre.“ The similar graffito in the Franciscan 
museum at Jerusalem, published by Orfali,* is a modern forgery, 
based on the Louvre text,“ and so we need not consider it here.‘7 
The Bethphage graffito has eight cases of hé, all written in the 
archaic style (Fig. 2:13), and two of faw, both written with the 
loop as generally in the Nash Papyrus (Fig. 2:14). Otherwise 
the characters are typically Herodian, and there are apparently 
no ligatures nor medial characters extending below the base- 
line. The fact that our document is written in Hebrew probably 
indicates a relatively early date.4* It must belong to the first 
century B.C., presumably to the first half of the century. 


4 See Dussaud, Syria, [V, 241 ff., V, 388 f.; Sukenik, JPOS, IV, 171 ff. 
and especially an article recently published by Sukenik, 7m31n>) ° n’3 MyD, 
Jerusalem, 1’s3n (quoted from a reprint), with good fascimile copies. 

4s RB, 1923, 253 ff.; cf. Sukenik in the two papers just cited. 

4 Since none of the writers on the subject seems to have recognized this 
fact hitherto, some remarks are in place, especially since my view is catego- 
rical. The two graffiti, both the one in the Louvre (L) and the one in the 
Franciscan museum in Jerusalem (J), are scratched on ossuary lids belonging 
to a find of ossuaries made before the War. It is clear that a Jew with some 
knowledge of the square characters used in ossuary inscriptions forged the 
Jerusalem graffito while it was in a dealer’s hands, employing the genuine 
graffito as a guide, for the following reasons: 1. J follows L very closely in 
the first lines at the head of the two columns, but diverges increasingly there- 
after; 2. The scribe of J misunderstood }3 throughout and took it to be a 
modern p; 3. He misunderstood the numerals following each entry and 
substituted for most of them a uniform “‘21” (which he failed completely to 
understand, of course); 4. All letters in J are modern in form, both where 
the scribe recognized the ancient characters and in the more numerous cases 
where he did not; 5. The appearance of the graffito L, with two columns, 
check-marks after individual entries, and a horizontal line across column II, 
led the scribe to insert after the imitated horizontal line in II and opposite 
in I the current Hebrew accounting terms 3’n and ody, neither of which have 
anything to do with the original wage-list, and both of which are written in 
modern ductus. 

47Qur demonstration that the Jerusalem graffito is a modern forgery 
disposes of the debate between Klein, "x3 “nin awn nin, pp. 115 ff., and 
Sukenik (loc. cit.). Neither is entirely right: Klein is correct in recognizing 
the relative modernity of the text in Jerusalem, and Sukenik is correct in 
insisting that the two graffiti belong together. 

48 Klausner and others have recently stressed the fact that Hebrew, not 
Aramaic, was the official language of the Hasmonaean period, as illustrated 
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The earliest inscription in the Hebrew square script which is 
known at present would seem to be the well-known 11 onn, 
“boundary of Gezer,”” which was discovered in five examples, all 
cut in the rocks near the old site of Gezer.4° All are accompanied 
by the Greek letters AXxtov, ‘‘of Alkios’” (Hilkiah), probably 
the Jewish governor of the district. Clermont-Ganneau may well 
be correct in identifying him with the Alkios of a Greek ossuary 
inscription from Lydda, where two of his children were buried.5° 
Since this region passed into Roman hands with Pompey’s 
conquest of Judaea in 63 B.C., and since the old site of Gezer 
was then in process of being abandoned,*' the boundary inscrip- 
tions cannot well be dated after that year.s* On the other hand, 


by the coins. The only other Semitic inscription belonging to this period, 
tehiim Gezer (see below), may just as well be Hebrew as Aramaic, since tehim 
was commonly used in the only slightly later Mishnaic Hebrew. It should be 
added that Klausner and Segal, as well as others, believe that the language 
of the Mishnah developed from the official Hebrew employed in the 
Hasmonaean age. 

49 See Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer, 1, 37-40; III, pl. 10-11. 

5° Archaeological Researches in Palestine, 11, 343-9; cf. JPCI, 58f. 

st Macalister, op. cit., I, 41, says that the site was abandoned after 
Maccabaean times. The coins found on the site include some attributed to 
John Hyrcanus, but no later coins are described (Gezer, II, 298). As was 
pointed out BA SOR, No. 43, p. 12, the evidence from the three sites Bethsura 
(Beth-zur), Marisa (Mareshah), and Gazara (Gezer) is nearly the same; all 
three show a relatively complete interruption in the coin series after the 
reign of John Hyrcanus, i.e., about the end of the second century B.C. 
This does not, however, prove that the three sites were entirely abandoned 
at that time, but merely that they lost their importance then and continued 
to be occupied only by a very small population. Marisa was destroyed by 
Gabinius in 62 B.C. and finally razed by the Parthians in 40 B.C. (cf. 
Thiersch, Archdologischer Anzeiger, 1908, 392-413). The last history of Gezer 
was presumably closely parallel. 

52 The Gadara of Josephus, Ant., XIV, 5, 4, etc. is not Gazara at all, but 
one of the many towns bearing names derived from the stem gdr, such as 
Gadara in Transjordan (Umm Qeis). Nor is Klein justified (JPCI, 53) in 
assuming that Gezer was still occupied in the time of the two Hebrew ossuary 
inscriptions said to have come from there. Both became known during 
Macalister’s excavations, so we may take it for granted that the provenience 
was falsified in order to enhance the value of the objects. Just this is being 
done all the time; one of the most striking recent cases occurred at Jerusalem, 
where a Syro-Egyptian pectoral of the Middle Empire, certainly smuggled 
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it is quite unnecessary to place them as early as the time of 
Simon, whose occupation of the city began in 142 B. C., as has 
been held by Macalister, Clermont-Ganneau, and Abel.** A date 
between 100 and 63 B. C. is quite early enowgh. But it must be 
noted that all the examples of the inscription write a perfect 
square character, with the mém invariably above the base-line, 
in sharp contrast to the practice in the Nash Papyrus. Unfor- 
tunately we cannot directly compare the ‘boundary of Gezer” 
with the list of workmen from Bethphage, since one is lapidary 
and the other is cursive. That they are roughly contemporary 
follows from the above discussion, so the list of workmen gives 
us the cursive or semi-cursive background for the new square 
lapidary character which first makes its appearance at Gezer. 
It follows in any case that the square cursive must have been 
introduced into use considerably before 63 B. C., the latest date 
for the oldest square-letter inscription on stone. It is a pity that 
all inscriptions on Maccabaean coins imitate the preéxilic 
Hebrew lapidary script and are thus quite useless for our 
purposes.*4 

Unless the Nash Papyrus follows an entirely different palaeo- 
graphic tradition (see below) we can thus prove that it is earlier 
than the Herodian age, and can make it probable that it ante- 
dates the second quarter of the first century B.C. However, 
there remains the possibility that it represents a different, more 
archaic cursive tradition, improbable though such a possibility 
is. That its script is genuinely archaic will follow from a survey 
of the situation with respect to the origin of the two geographi- 
cally related branches of the Aramaic alphabet which we know 
as Nabataean and Palmyrene. Estrangela is too remote, geo- 
graphically speaking, to be considered here.ss Nabataean, which 


across the Syrian border, was declared by the dealers in whose possession it 
was for a time to have come from Gezer. The Antioch chalice, really from 
the upper Orontes Valley, is another illustration of the tendency. I could 
give many further examples from my own experience. 

33 Cf. RB, 1926, 517. 

54 For the epigraphy of the Jewish coins see now Narkis, bxw’ ya" =myavp, 
Jerusalem, 1'x1n, with a folding chart at the end. 

55 For cursive Palmyrene and its relation to Estrangel4 see now Cantineau, 
Grammaire du Palmyrénien épigraphique (Cairo, 1935), 31-6. 
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appears at an earlier date than Palmyrene, and then resembles 
the parent Aramaic cursive more closely, may be considered 
first.5® 

The oldest Nabataean inscription appears to be a dedicatory 
text from Khdlasah (Elusa) in the Negeb, published by Cowley 
in 1915.57 Like the latest Aramaic papyri from Egypt (third 
century B. C.) it still employs zayin for dalet in relative pronouns; 


86 Note the epigraphic treatment of the Nabataean inscriptions by 
Cantineau, Le Nabatéen, 1 (Paris, 1930), 13 ff., 27 ff., which is by far the 
most complete and recent. Unfortunately Cantineau overlooked the Aramaic 
papyri of class IV (Aimé-Giron had not yet published his documents of our 
class III), to say nothing of the Nash Papyrus, so his discussion of the evolu- 
tion of the script from fifth-century cursive to Nabataean is inadequate. 

57 Palestine Exploration Fund Annual, III (1914-5), 145-6; cf. Cantineau, 
op. cit., II, 43-4. There are some other short inscriptions from Dedan (el-‘Ula) 
in the Hej4z which must be roughly contemporary with the earliest Nabataean 
texts and may also be termed “‘proto-Nabataean,” especially the graffiti 
Nos. 334-5 and 337 of Jaussen and Savignac, belonging to the reign of 
Mas‘fidu king of Lihyan. Unfortunately the reference to him does not help 
us much, except that it points to a time after the tribe of Libyan had ceased 
to be under strong Minaean influence and had passed into the Nabataean 
orbit, toward the end of the “kingdom” of Lihyan. For the date of the latter 
see especially Tarn, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, XV (1929), 16-25, who 
shows that the dynasty of Tulmai must be dated in the third century B.C. 
and thereafter. Further clarification of the Lihy4nic inscriptions by the 
studies of F. V. Winnett, A Study of the Lihyanite and Th dic Inscriptions 
(Toronto, 1937), has not yet resulted in a definitive solution of the chronology 
of this dynasty; cf. BASOR, No. 66, pp. 30-31. Winnett does not mention 
Tarn’s paper, which had escaped him (according to a recent letter). We may 
add here that the spelling of the name Pitolemaios is exactly the same in a 
Nabataean text of the first century B. C. found in Egypt (Clermont-Ganneau, 
RAO, VIII, 245 f.); it is also written the same way in the rabbinic literature, 
and the initial » is dropped in a Sabaean transcription of the Lagide period.— 
Returning to the graffiti of king Mas‘fidu, we find that they arewritten in 
nearly the script of the Aslah inscription from Petra, except that the hé is - 
more archaic; medial kaf, lacking in the latter, approaches the figure three 
in shape, as at Si‘ and later in Palmyra. Aside from the Jamed and the yod, 
together with one out of five occurrences of mém, the ductus reminds one 
strikingly of the Nash Papyrus; all of the divergences are relatively later 
than the forms of the latter. A date in the early first century B. C. seems to 
be indicated; Jaussen’s date in the second century B.C. is probably too 
high (for a discussion see Jaussen and Savignac, Mission archéologique en 
Arabie, II, 220f.). 
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there is also a close resemblance in script, aside from the lamed, 
which reflects an earlier stage of cursive. The similarity of the 
script of this text to that of the Nash Papyrus is very striking, 
but since the former is lapidary while the latter is cursive, the 
former may well be materially later in date. It is dated by an 
Aretas, but since three of the name are known to have reigned 
between 165 and 80 B. C., this does not help much. In view of 
the contrast between the still undifferentiated Aramaic script of 
the Khdlasah text and the Nabataean peculiarities of the next 
oldest inscriptions from the first century B.C., we may safely 
refer it to the second century B.C., probably to Aretas II, the 
real founder of the Nabataean caravan-state toward the end of 
the century. An earlier date is rendered unlikely by a com- 
parison of its script with that of a still unpublished graffito from 
the second painted tomb of Marisa near Beit Jibrin in the 
southern Shephelah. This three-line graffito was discovered by 
Mr. W. D. Carroll and the writer in the spring of 1924;5* it was 
later recopied by Dr. Harald Ingholt and Pére Vincent. Owing 
to the difficulty of the script and its poor preservation Dr. 
Ingholt has delayed publishing the inscripticn, so that it is still 
inaccessible. On my last visit to the tomb the graffito had 
completely disappeared. In the Marisa graffito we have a number 
of ligatures, but medial letters appear otherwise in the older 
elongated (‘‘final”) form, contrasting in this respect sharply 
with the Nash Papyrus and the Khalasah inscription. In form 
the closest resemblances are definitely with the ‘Aqabyah 
epitaph from Alexandria (cf. above), dating from the end of the 
fourth or the beginning of the third century B. C.; the ligature 
bar (‘‘son’’), the alef, bét, hé, waw, yéd, and nin are virtually 
identical. Since the painted tombs of Marisa have an extreme 
chronological range of about a century, from c. 220 to c. 120 
B. C.,59 it is impossible to give a precise date; my preference is 


88 BASOR, No. 15, p. 4. 

s9 The dated texts in the tombs range from B. C. 188/7 to 119/8. Thiersch, 
Archdologischer Anzeiger, 1908, cols. 407-13, has discussed the question in 
detail and dates the inscription of Apollophanes, head of the family, in the 
late third century B. C., in agreement with the palaeography of Greek papyri. 
This is confirmed by the fact that the same Apollophanes probably appears 
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for the end of the third or the first half of the second century 
B. C., half a century or more before the Khalasah dedication. 

Epigraphically considered, the next oldest Nabataean text is 
probably the inscription of Aslah, published by Dalman in 
1912.% Dating from the reign of Obodas son of Aretas (II), it 
may be assigned to about the year 90 B.C. and is the oldest 
dated document from Petra. The script is still Aramaic rather 
than Nabataean, and is in some respects more like that of the 
Nash Papyrus than is the Khalasah dedication, so, e. g., lamed, 
though the hé has the square form in both occurrences. The 
two forms of yéd in Nash are evenly divided between Khdlasah 
and Aslah, each of which employs one of them. 

In classing true Nabataean inscriptions with respect to relative 
archaism, our next oldest text of chronological importance is 
one from the Wadi Temilat near the eastern edge of the Delta, 
published by Clermont-Ganneau in 1919. Part of the date is 
preserved; it is the fourth year of Tulmai malké, i.e., one of 
the later Ptolemies. The latest possible date is 30 B. C.; more 
probable dates are either 44 or 47 B.C., with 75 B.C. as the 
earliest reasonable one. We may, therefore, place it in the 
forties of the first century B.C., in excellent agreement with 
the epigraphic indications. Most interesting is the fact that the 
medial kaf (three cases, Fig. 2:15) resembles the ‘‘figure-three” 
type of the Nash Papyrus more closely than does any other 
example known to me. Mém (Fig. 2:16) and lamed (Fig. 2:17) 
also resemble the Nash form closely; both change radically in 
the following half-century. The medial and unconnected forms 
of the alef in our text (Fig. 2:18) are unmistakably the sources 
of the corresponding forms in later Nabataean documents; both 
are later in type than the two alefs of Nash. The hé is character- 
istically square, with the same form as the Jewish hé of the 


in one of the Zeno Papyri from Gerza in Faiyfim (cf. Vincent, RB, 1920, 
168 ff., 181 f.). Since this mention is dated in 258/7, and since he lived 74 
years, 33 of them at Marisa, according to his obituary, it is difficult to date 
the latter before 225 B.C. and a date some years later would be most 
reasonable. 

60 Neue Petra-Forschungen, p. 99, No. 90; cf. Cantineau, op. cit., II, 2 f. 

6 RAO, VIII, 229-257. 
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Herodian age, and all four occurrences are identical; it is thus 
quite different from later Nabataean forms. 

The inscription on the statue of Rabbel, hitherto considered 
to be one of the oldest, if not the oldest, Nabataean inscriptions, 
is characteristically Nabataean, though relatively archaic.” 
Since it shares a peculiar form of alef (derived from the form in 
the inscription just discussed) with the texts from el-Hijr belong- 
ing to the reign of Aretas IV, we may identify its Aretas with 
the latter, so that it would date about 5 A.D. I fail to see a 
single serious epigraphic argument against this date. 

Next in relative archaism to the Kh4lasah dedication and to 
the Aslah text from Petra are several inscriptions in Hauranic 
Nabataean. The earliest datable one is the dedicatory inscription 
of Malikat from Si‘, dated cir. 2 B. C. and a funerary text dated 
three years previously. The former is extremely interesting 
because of several archaic forms, which occur together with 
characteristic Nabataean characters. For instance the archaic 
hé occurs in initial position just before a typical Nabataean hé 
(with the right leg bent to close the letter below) in final place 
(Fig. 2:19). The kaf in n>->n has the figure-three form as in the 
Nash Papyrus and the Palmyrene alphabet (Fig. 2:20). Most 
interesting is the looped alef, which resembles the form in the 
Nash Papyrus, and which represents a transitional stage between 
the alef of the Aslah text and the ligatural form of the inscription 
from Egypt (Fig. 2:21). The short inscription CIS, II, 162, 
which Lidzbarski refers to the first century B. C.,% also exhibits 
the looped alef and a semi-archaic hé, but is probably somewhat 
earlier, since the characters lack the Nabataean ductus which is 
distinctly present in the text previously described. It is clear 
that the inscriptions from Haurfn lagged a generation or more 


62 Cantineau, op. cit., II, 1f. The archaic hé and the use of » for 7 can 
hardly count against the well-developed Nabataean character of the ductus 
in general, especially since the former also occurs in contemporary texts from 
Haur4n (following my chronology). 

63 For the text and literature see Cantineau, op. cit., II, 11 ff. His copy 
is a little sketchy in places; e.g., the kaf in n>°¥p should have the form of 
the figure three; cf. the reproduction from a squeeze given in CIS, No. 163 A. 
It is true that the kaf in }1137 is not bowed in the middle. 

6 HNE, 449, B, a. 
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behind the documents from Petra in acquiring the specifically 
Nabataean ductus. Why this was true becomes clear when we 
turn to the Palmyrene inscriptions, which begin about the 
same time as those found in Haur4n, the oldest two dated texts 
coming from 9 and 6 B.C., respectively.“ The ductus of the 
earliest Palmyrene texts is more archaic than that of the con- 
temporary ‘“‘Nabataean” inscriptions from Haur4n, just as the 
latter are more archaic than contemporary Nabataean texts 
from the south in their general appearance, quite aside from 
various archaisms in detail. The greater rapidity with which 
the Aramaic script evolved among the Nabataeans is evidently 
due in part, at least, to the fact that it was employed among 
them for business transactions at a time when most of the 
business of Syria was recorded in Greek. A comparatively 
little-used script will evolve less rapidly than one in continuous 
use, unless the influence of scholastic conservatism is great 
enough to provide a check to the latter, which can hardly have 
been true of the Nabataeans. The standard Nabataean cursive 
developed during the first century B. C., reaching its normative 
form, which was then copied in lapidary texts, under Aretas IV.% 

When the Palmyrene alphabet of the earliest texts, especially 
of those from 9 B. C. to 9 A. D., is compared with that of the 
Egyptian papyri of our class IV, from the first half of the third 
century B.C., it becomes clear immediately that nearly every 
character of the former had passed through the stage represented 
by the latter at some time in its prehistory. If we compare 

6s For the new inscription from 6 B. C. see Cantineau, Syria, XVII (1936), 
268 ff. 

6 Most of the Nabataean inscriptions supposed to date before 10 B.C., 
besides those already discussed, are probably later. The inscription from 
Bostra, CIS, II, 174, dated by Lidzbarski, HNE, 450, about 40 B. C., is now 
correctly dated by Cantineau about 50 A. D. (op. cit., I, 17, No. 5). The 
inscription CIS, II, 442 (cf. Dalman, Neue Petra-Forschungen, p. 101 and 
Cantineau, op. cit., I, 15, No. 2) probably belongs to the same year (c. 5 A.D.) 
as the statue-base of Rabbel discussed above. 

67 For the latest study of Palmyrene epigraphy see Cantineau, Syria, 
XIV (1933), 195-202 and Grammaire du Palmyrénien épigraphique (Cairo, 
1935), 17 ff. On p. 18 he is again much too pessimistic with regard to the 


material available for the history of Aramaic cursive script after the fifth 
century B. C.; cf. above, n. 56. 
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the Palmyrene characters with those of Papyrus Nash, we find 
no little resemblance in form, obscured by the secondary elimi- 
nation of nearly all final forms from the former, as well as by 
the difference in appearance between letters written in ink and 
letters carved in stone. The extent to which ligatures are used 
and the relative frequency of medial characters written partly 
below the line is about the same in the two scripts. Virtually 
identical are bét, dalet, zayin, {ét, yod (the caret form), ré5, Sin, 
and taw (the unlooped form), all of them forms which survive 
almost unchanged into the square Hebrew character of the 
Herodian age. The Palmyrene alef (Fig. 2:22) branched off 
from the parent Aramaean stem just before a complete loop was 
developed, and resembles several alefs in the Nash Papyrus; the 
absence of a complete loop in spite of the pronounced curl in 
the left leg of the alef suggests a scholastic reaction against the 
loop. The early hé is the same as the archaic Nabataean hé, 
and sometimes takes a form indistinguishable from the Beth- 
phage hé; on the whole the Nash forms are more archaic. 
Palmyrene waw is intermediate between that of the third- 
century papyri and the form with looped top in later Nabataean 
texts; some of the Nash forms are similar, though in general 
the Papyrus shows a stronger cursive evolution. The Palmyrene 
hét with top-bar lowered is like the corresponding form in Naba- 
taean and occasionally in archaic square character; it is not 
clear whether it was influenced by an unknown tradition going 
back to the Aramaic of the Persian period, or whether it reflects 
a secondary shift, but the latter alternative is perhaps more 
likely. Palmyrene kaf (Fig. 23) is remarkably like that of the 
third-century papyri and in the earliest texts generally descends 
below the base-line like the latter;** the figure-three form is 
intermediate between that of the latter and that of the Nash 
Papyrus and the earliest Nabataean texts from Hauran. The 
Palmyrene lamed is relatively late in form, presupposing the 
Nash form, but extended downward from the horizontal bar like 


68 In Cantineau’s chart representing the stages of the evolution of the 
Palmyrene script, following dated texts, he inadvertently draws the kaf of 
the ‘Atténathan inscription as though it were entirely above the base-line, 
which actually runs through the middle of it. 
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the square Hebrew letter. Palmyrene mém is much later in 
form than that of Papyrus Nash, and closely resembles the 
square Hebrew mém in origin, though it has taken a somewhat 
different course after branching from the source of the latter. 
Palmyrene nén is interesting, since it illustrates very clearly 
the fact that Palmyrene diverged from the Aramaic cursive 
stem after the date of the third-century papyri but before that 
of Papyrus Nash and the oldest Nabataean texts (including the 
dedication from Khalasah of the late second century B.C.). In 
both there is only one character which regularly differentiates 
between a medial and a final form — and that letter is nd@n in 
both. Moreover, the forms are closely similar. The oldest 
Palmyrene samekh shows little evolution beyond the developed 
samekh of the third-century papyri, itself very different from the 
fifth-century form; it is quite different from the Nabataean and 
square Hebrew forms, which resemble one another closely; 
unhappily no samekh is found in the Nash Papyrus. Palmyrene 
‘ayin is identical with the Hebrew square character; the form of 
the Nash Papyrus stands in the middle between the ‘ayin of the 
third-century papyri and it. The Palmyrene pé represents a 
slight development beyond that of the third-century papyri, but 
is not particularly different from contemporary forms; the Nash 
Papyrus does not offer a sharply enough defined form to be 
very helpful. It may be noted that the new Palmyrene inscription 
of 6 B.C., just published by Cantineau, shows that the figure- 
three form of the pé is secondary in Palmyrene (Fig. 2:24).%9 
The Palmyrene sadé (Fig. 2:25) is curiously archaic, carrying us 
back before the third century B.C. for suitable prototypes. It 
may, however, really be a secondary form, which passed through 
the stage indicated by the Nash sadé. The Palmyrene gof 
(Fig. 2:26), without a tail, goes back to the forms of the third- 
century papyri and Nash, but has passed through a further 
evolution of its own which greatly lengthened the horizontal bar 
at the top; it differs radically from contemporary and earlier 
Nabataean and square Hebrew forms. Palmyreae taw (Fig. 2:27) 
has lost its tail entirely, but has resisted the tendency to form 


69 See the photograph Syria, XVII, 268. 
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a loop, probably as a result of a scholastic reaction, to judge 
from the fact that the looped éaw is found sporadically in HaurAn 
(first century A. D.) and regularly in Estrangel4 (from the first 
century A. D. on). 

To sum up the detailed discussion which we have just given; 
the cursive prototype of the Palmyrene alphabet probably 
diverged from the parent Aramaic stem between c. 250 and 
c. 100 B.C., selecting round dates just after the papyri of the 
third century and just before the earliest Nabataean inscriptions 
(aside from the Khalasah dedication) and the oldest documents 
in square Hebrew script. In its subsequent development it was, 
however, materially influenced by the Aramaic scripts used in 
the south in the first century B.C. It is hardly likely that the 
Palmyrene lapidary style was created from its cursive prototype 
until well along in the first century B.C. The latter must be 
considered as substantially the script employed by Aramaeans 
in Syria during the last century of the Seleucid state. 


RECAPITULATION OF THE CHRONOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 


In our treatment of the terminus post quem we showed that 
the Nash Papyrus could not be earlier than the end of the third 
century B.C. and that the earliest reasonable date was in the 
first half of the second. Our survey of the miscellaneous evidence 
bearing on the terminus ante quem made it certain that its script 
is throughout more archaic than that of contemporary Palestinian 
Hebrew and Aramaic documents from the early Herodian 
period and the late Maccabaean age. The closest epigraphical 
parallel is the dedicatory inscription from Khdalasah, probably 
from the late second century B. C.7° But the possibility remains 


7° Contrast Burkitt’s closest parallel, mentioned JQR, 1903, 400 f., which 
is an inscription from cir. 55 A. D. found at Salkhad in Hauran (CIS, II, 
174). Here we have a typical Nabataean epigraphic monument, with all 
peculiarities of Nabataean which distinguish it so sharply from other con- 
temporary Aramaic scripts, sharply defined. Apparently the only reason for 
the comparison lies in the fact that there are several occurrences here of the 
looped taw, clearly to be explained as due to the influence of Syrian-Aramaic 
forms on the Nabataean of Haur4n; cf. the looped taw in Estrangela, itself 
closely related to cursive Palmyrene. 
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that the Nash Papyrus archaizes. Since archaizing is seldom 
consistent, as well illustrated by the heterogeneity of forms in 
the Maccabaean numismatic alphabet, this alternative is very 
unlikely. Moreover, a comparative survey of the Nabataean 
and Palmyrene alphabets makes it clear that the Nash alphabet 
belongs definitely to the second century B. C., since it does not 
contain any characteristically Nabataean forms and does have a 
number of forms which occur only in the earliest stages of either 
Nabataean or Palmyrene or of both. Compared with either 
script as it appears in the first century B.C., that of Papyrus 
Nash appears as a whole more archaic and more like the Aramaic 
prototype of the early third century B.C. The Nash Papyrus 
may best be dated in the second half of the second century B. C., 
and the extreme limits for it coincide roughly with the limits 
of the Maccabaean Age, 165-37 B. C. 


THE TEXTUAL POSITION OF THE NASH PAPyRUS 


Since this subject was rather thoroughly discussed by Cooke, 
Burkitt, and the Revue Biblique in 1903-4, and since it has been 
taken up several times since then,” there does not seem to be 
adequate reason for a detailed resumption of the matter. It will 
be interesting to call attention anew to certain points, in con- 
nection with the publication of the contemporary Greek 
fragments of Deuteronomy by Roberts (cf. above, n. 13). This 
discovery is particularly important for our purposes because of 
the close relationship in age and provenience between the 
Roberts fragments and the Nash Papyrus, which both date from 
the second century B.C., both come from Egypt, and both 
come (in part, at least) from the same biblical book. We shall 
see that they also point in the same direction, speaking from the 
standpoint of textual criticism. 

At present there are two principal tendencies of Septuagintal 
criticism: the school of Lagarde, represented most ably by the 


™ See especially Von Gall, ZAW, XXIII, 347 ff.; Israel Lévy, REJ, XLVI, 
212 ff.; N. Peters, Die dlteste Abschrift der 10. Gebote, Freiburg i. B., 1905; 
R. H. Charles, The Decalogue, pp. xiii ff. The writer wishes to thank Dr. 
H. M. Orlinsky for looking up several references. 
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late Max L. Margolis in America and by the late Alfred Rahlfs 
in Europe; the sharply divergent point of view of Hélscher and 
Kahle, now best represented by the latter’s pupil, Alexander 
Sperber.”? Lagarde held that there were three principal recen- 
sions of the Greek Bible, one of which, best known from the 
oldest codex, the Vaticanus (B), was original. He held that by 
modern methods of textual criticism and by the careful analysis 
of filiation of manuscripts, it should be possible to recover the 
archetype of B in nearly its true original form. Margolis main- 
tained that there were four main recensions; otherwise his 
theory was substantially that of Lagarde.73 Rahlfs was a more 
orthodox Lagardian, but his confidence in the absolute validity 
of the theory seems to have been considerably shaken in his 
later years. Kahle, after having proved that Lagarde was 
wrong in assuming a single prototype, probably of the second 
century A. D., for all subsequent Hebrew manuscripts, attacked 
Lagarde’s similar position with reference to the Greek Bible. 
According to Kahle there was a gradual process of conformation 
and elimination of variants which must be set over against the 
well-known tendency for readings to diverge with the multi- 
plication of copies. This point of view is that of Sperber. The 
writer had the privilege of attending a course in the Greek of 
Joshua given by Margolis in the year 1924-5, while the latter 
was Annual Professor at the School in Jerusalem. The course 
was devoted primarily to a minute analysis of the lists of place- 
names. As a result the writer was convinced, once for all, of 
the fundamental character of recension B as compared to A. 
In nearly every case where the recensions disagree in their 
treatment of a given place-name the advantage rests with *B, 
which offers either a different name which is more suitable 


» Cf. his monograph Septuagintaprobleme I (Stuttgart, 1929) and his 
papers “Probleme einer Edition der Septuaginta” (Kahle Festschrift, 1935, 
pp. 39-46) and “‘The Problems of the Septuagint Recensions” (JBL, LIV, 
73-92). 

7% Unfortunately there is no complete account of Margolis’ views in print. 
The introduction to his posthumous work, The Book of Joshua in Greek, 
may contain a sketch; meanwhile we may refer to the skeleton classification 
of MSS given on cover-pages ii-iv of each fascicle. 

% Cf. Sperber, JBL, LIV, 75. 
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topographically, or a form which is morphologically more original 
than that of A. In most such cases it is clear that the old Hebrew 
morphological tradition was still alive in the time when the B 
recension was made, but had become extinct by the time of 
the A recension, which is much more closely related to the 
Palestinian edition of Origen,’ as well as to the Massoretic 
Hebrew text. Detailed discussion of this material must await 
the completion of Margolis’ Joshua, the third fascicle of which 
has just appeared.” 


Now let us turn to the Roberts fragments. According to the 
editor, they support the A text much more frequently than they 
do B; in eleven or twelve cases the fragments agree with the 
Washington Codex, in ten or eleven with Alexandrinus, and in 
only three with Vaticanus (p. 34). Since the Chester Beatty 
fragments of Deuteronomy (not covering the same verses) also 
show the dominance of A affinities, Roberts concludes that A, 
rather than B, is the oldest recension of the Septuagint. In 
1936 H. G. Opitz and H. H. Schaeder (ZNW, XXXV, 115 ff.) 
surveyed the evidence and concluded that the new fragments 
belong to a recension which diverges in characteristic details 
from the known ones, that it reflects the original Hebrew more 
closely in certain respects, and that it is connected by certain 
corruptions with the family of the Alexandrinus. Later in the 
same year J. A. Montgomery reviewed Roberts’ book (JBL, LV, 
309 ff.), and reached a different conclusion, that the text of the 
fragments differs from the Vaticanus, it is true, but seldom from 
the family to which the Vaticanus belongs, which is very faultily 
represented by the latter. For the nearest approximation to the 
original text of the B recension Montgomery follows Rahlfs’ 
1935 edition of the Septuagint. While it is true that the latter 


73 According to Margolis (quoted from the writer’s notes), the family 
of @* (which he called “Constantinopolitan”) was based on the Palestinian 
(Origenic) recension, but preserved elements of high antiquity going back to 
a pre-Origenic Palestinian koine. 

% Some idea as to the nature of this material may be secured from Margolis’ 
paper, JPOS, V, 61 ff., as well as from the writer’s observations (from a 
somewhat different point of view), ZAW, III (N.F.), 225 ff., with the 
references given on p. 225, n. 1. 
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is a composite reconstruction, drawing on all the recensional 
families for aid in reaching a text nearest the supposed original, 
it is none the less true that the B text is definitely preferred. 
It follows that the fragments are much closer to the Egyptian (B) 
recension than supposed by Roberts, but that they do diverge 
more from it than we should expect if there were only one 
archetype translation, made in the third century B. C., not much 
Over a century before the date of the fragments. 

Now this is just the situation we find when we examine the 
text of Papyrus Nash. Without going into details, the principal 
facts may be given succinctly as follows. The Nash Papyrus 
contains the entire decalogue (Ex 20 2-17 or Deut 5 6-21) and 
the Shema (Deut 6 4-5), on a single leaf, so it is clear that it 
does not come from a roll of the Pentateuch, but rather formed a 
separate leaf, used as a lectionary or for teaching purposes. 
However, the text was naturally copied from a synagogue roll, 
and is thus a valuable witness to the text. Some think that the 
Decalogue was taken from Exodus, so we have a composite leaf 
made up partly of an extract from Exodus and partly of another 
from Deuteronomy. Others consider the text of the Decalogue 
as a patchwork, derived in part from Exodus and in part from 
Deuteronomy. To a certain extent the latter view may be 
correct, since there has undoubtedly been much reciprocal 
influence, where reminiscences from one recension of the Ten 
Commandments have affected the scribe’s copy of the other. I 
have become convinced, however, that we are dealing here with 
the Decalogue of Deuteronomy in 2 divergent form, most closely 
related to 6®. The two most striking illustrations of this 
relationship are Deut 5 16-19 and 64a, where we find a very 
interesting situation. In the former passage we find, on com- 
paring Nash with M, that two sets of phrases are transposed: 
yo 10)>°9w yd, 75 au qyod and span x(1)>, nxan x(0)>. The 
Exodus passage has lost the second phrase of the first set, though 
it is preserved in ©; Exodus and Deuteronomy agree in the 
second set. In the second set the B recension has the same 
order as Nash, though {@ diverges both in Exodus and Deuter- 
onomy, followed in the latter case by A. In Deut 6 48 we have 
a passage which has been dropped from #, but which © pre- 
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serves. The reading wo of Nash where most Greek MSS have 
kipws is identical with the original form of ©® (apparently in 
Vaticanus and certainly in Ambrosianus). Aside from this point 
the form of the Greek text as restored by Rahlfs is the same as 
that of Nash, év rH €pquw, which had fallen out of the Vaticanus 
text, being restored with the majority of MSS. 

While these instances are the most striking, there are a number 
of others; cf. Cook on lines 2, 14,77 etc. The latter was clearly 
right in his treatment of the textual character of the Nash 
Papyrus on p. 53 of his article: he thought that Nash ‘‘comes 
midway between” {@ and G, especially when the B recension of 
the latter is compared; he considered it as ‘‘a simpler form of 
Deuteronomy”’ rather than as a fuller form of Exodus. Later 
students do not seem to have added anything to Cook’s original 
treatment of the text; the usual view that it represents sub- 
stantially the text of the Decalogue in Exodus can hardly be 
maintained, as we have seen. In any case it is now sufficiently 
clear that Nash and the Roberts fragments both reflect a form 
of the original Hebrew text which did not agree throughout with 
either #1 or G, and which was substantially closer to 6® than 
to 6. In this connection we may be permitted to quote RB, 
1904, 250: “Il nous suffit de constater ici que le papyrus Nash 
donne un appui décisif 4 ceux qui étaient déja convaincus de la 
valeur des LXX comme représentants d’un texte hébreu.”’ 


77 The situation with regard to the form of the Fourth Commandment in 
the Nash Papyrus is very curious and interesting. Nash has the motivation 
given by the Massoretic text in Exodus, “For in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, etc.,” whereas #f offers in Deuteronomy, ‘“‘And remember 
that thou wast a slave in the land of Egypt, etc.” Most MSS of @ give the 
latter in Deuteronomy, but the original text of the Vaticanus gives both 
motivations together. The usual explanation, that the text of Vaticanus 
shows conflaticn of the Exodan and Deuteronomic motivations may be right, 
but is a little too simple in the light of the Nash Papyrus, which might be 
expected to follow Deuteronomy as usual, but actually agrees with Exodus. 
It is highly improbable that the Egyptian Jews of the Lagide period would 
dare to use the Deuteronomic motivation, with its implied derogation of 
Egypt, so we may simply regard the substitution of the other motivation as 
a prudent political move. The text of Vaticanus then is a conflation of the 
original Egyptian version of Deuteronomy with a later correction, which 
reintroduced the Hebrew motivation of Deuteronomy. 
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HE problem of the chronology of the New-Testament story 
is perhaps one of those regarding which—owing to the insuf- 
ficiency of our data—we ought not to expect a final solution. 
When we try to marshal the arguments, we find so many of them 
to involve an element of uncertainty that it is difficult to feel 
much confidence in any final construction. At the same time, 
part of our work on the problem ought to consist of attempts 
from time to time to assess the comparative value of the various 
factors of which account has to be taken, and to reconstruct a 
set of results which shall give weight to these several factors in 
proportion to their respective worth. 


The study of the chronology of the Apostolic Age must neces- 
sarily begin with a provisional settlement of the date of the 
Crucifixion. No fresh contribution on this topic can afford to 
ignore the valuable article published in The Journal of Theological 
Studies for April 1934 (pp. 146-162) by Dr. J. K. Fotheringham, 
whose recent and unexpected death is a sad loss to students of 
history as well as to his wide circle of friends. In that article 
Dr. Fotheringham showed that, unless we make the improbable 
supposition that the Jews of our Lord’s day fixed their calendar 
in a wholly irrational manner, the choice of a year for the Cruci- 
fixion—within the limits set by the procuratorship of Pilate," 


The usually-accepted date for Pilate’s arrival in Judaea (i.e. autumn 
26 A. D.) receives some confirmation from extant procuratorial coins: see 
P. L. Hedley in Journ. of Theol. Stud., Jan. 1934, 567. 
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the highpriesthood of Kaiaphas, the fifteenth year of Tiberius, 
and the length of the ministry (i. e. 27 to 34 inclusive)—is nar- 
rowed down for us by considerations of astronomy. The years 
29 and 32 A. D. are excluded. If, with the Synoptics, we regard 
the Friday of the Crucifixion as the 15th of Nisan, the most 
probable year is 27 A. D., with 28, 30, 31, or 34 also as possible 
if we can assume that certain abnormal conditions prevailed. 
If, on the other hand, we make this Friday the 14th of Nisan, 
as the Fourth Gospel indicates, then 30 and 33 A. D. are both 
open, also—if we assume certain abnormalities—27 A. D. Now 
27 A. D. is virtually ruled out by the fact that it allows con- 
siderably less than twelve months for all the events between the 
commencement of the Baptist’s ministry (which occurred under 
Pilate [Lk 3 11] and therefore not earlier than the autumn of 26 
A. D.) and the Passion (ex hypothesi, Passover 27 A. D.). On 
the whole, then, the astronomical calculation ‘“‘tends ...”, as 
Dr. Fotheringham says (p. 160), “to support the Johannine 
date.”’ True, it does not finally exclude the Synoptic date; and, 
in view of Jeremias’ recent monograph, that date must still be 
regarded as arguable.? But there is so much to be said in favour 
of giving the preference to the Fourth Gospel, that it is worth 
while seeing tentatively whether the adoption of the Johannine 
version of the date can be readily harmonized with the other 
available items of information. 


Assuming then that our Lord was crucified either in 30 or in 
33 A. D., what means have we of making a satisfactory choice 
between these two years? There are five other main factors to 
be considered, four of which involve some supposition regarding 
the length of the Ministry. On this last point, it seems to me, 
a fairly definite conclusion is within our reach, unless we are to 
refuse to employ such evidence as the Gospels give us. According 


2 Joachim Jeremias, Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu, Gottingen, 1935. I am 
bound to say that all of Jeremias’ six reasons (14-27) in favour of regarding 
the Last Supper as a Passover strike me as singularly inconclusive, since they 
are mainly concerned with relatively subordinate points, while his replies to 
the five objections (27-39) deal either similarly with minor points, or uncon- 
vincingly with stronger ones (particularly so with the very clear and definite 
evidence of the Fourth Gospel). 
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to the Fourth Gospel, about two and a quarter years must have 
elasped between Jesus’ baptism and his death, since two Pass- 
overs before the Passion, and no more, are mentioned (Jn 2 13, 
6 4); and for the events occurring before the first Passover three 
months is a reasonable allowance. Nor is Mark really at variance 
with this result, for he hints at a Passover (Mk 2 23) and a spring- 
time (6 39) in the Galilaean ministry, and omits altogether the 
twelve months or so which John inserts between the Baptism 
and the opening of the Galilaean ministry (Jn 1 19—4 43; cf. 
2 13 [Passover] and 4 35 [December]).* Nor is ‘Matthew’ a dis- 
sentient, for he takes no interest in chronology. Luke, indeed, 
seems to have regarded the Ministry as lasting one year only 
(Lk 4 19): but that is essentially a repetition of Mark, like whom 
Luke knew nothing of the twelve months of John 1 19—4 43. 
Nor ought we to allow an interval of more than a few months 
between the first appearance of John the Baptist and our Lord’s 
Baptism; for if Jesus felt it right to accept that baptism at all, 
it is not easy to see why he should not have done so fairly soon 
after John’s appearance. He was already about thirty years old, 
the crowds were flocking to John (Mk 1 5 and parallels; Lk 7 29), 
and it would be natural for him to put himself in line with John’s 
movement at the earliest possible moment—or at least not to 
wait for a year or more before doing so. An early decision to seek 
baptism at John’s hands is implied also in the well-known frag- 
ment of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which is preserved 
by Jerome (Contra Pelag., iii, 2), and which I incline to regard 
as containing authentic history. 

Summarizing then our progress so far, we may say that, if the 
Crucifixion fell in 30 A. D., John the Baptist must have appeared 
in the autumn of 27 A. D. and the ministry of Jesus begun about 
Jan., 28; while, if the Crucixion fell in 33, John must have 
appeared in the autumn of 30, and the ministry of Jesus must 
have begun about Jan., 31. 


22 Schweitzer’s argument (Quest, 371n.) that, when Herod Antipas heard 
of Jesus (a little over twelve months before the Crucifixion), his Ministry 
must have been still very young, has force, but does not suffice to disprove 
the estimate adopted in the text. 
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Turning now to the five other considerations involved— 

(1) Lk 3 23 tells us that Jesus was “of about thirty years” 
when he began his ministry. If he had been born in 5 B. C., he 
would have been 33 in Jan., 28 A. D., and 36 in Jan., 31. Thus 
Lk 3 23 on the whole rather favours 30 A. D. for the Crucifixion; 
but as the age given is only approximate, the inference based 
on it must not be unduly pressed. 

(2) Lk 31 tells us that John appeared in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius.3 Dr. Fotheringham has shown, after a full discussion,‘ 
that this year was either Nisan, 28 to Adar, 29 A. D., or 1 Sept., 
28 to 31 Aug., 29 A.D. This fits exactly neither of our two 
possible dates for the appearance of John (autumn 27 or autumn 
30). Either therefore our calculation of the length of the two 
ministries combined, or Luke’s assignment of John’s appearance 
to Tiberius’ fifteenth year, must be erroneous. A simple reason 
for preferring the latter alternative is ready to hand—Luke 
thought the ministry of Jesus lasted only one year (Lk 4 19): 
basing his calculation on the date of the Crucifixion, he there- 
fore wrote ‘‘fifteenth” when he should have written “fourteenth.”’s 
If that explanation be permissible, then Lk 3 1 means that the 
ministry of John began between Nisan, 27 and Aug., 28 A. D., 
and so supports 30 A. D. as the year of the Crucifixion. Other- 
wise, we must posit a period of three years and eight months at 
least (August, 29 to Apl., 33 A. D.) between the appearance of 
John and the death of Jesus. 

(3) John 2 20 implies that forty-six years had elapsed between 
the commencement of the building of Herod’s temple at Jeru- 
salem and the first Passover of the Ministry. The date usually 


3 K. Lake (in Beginnings of Christianity, V, 467) strangely says: ‘Luke says 
that John the Baptist began to preach in the fourteenth year of Tiberius (A. D. 
14-37)” (italics mine). That the substitution of ‘fourteenth’ for “fifteenth” 
is not a pure lapsus styli is clear from what follows: ‘‘This marks A. D. 27 as 
the terminus post quem for the ministry of Jesus.” This, as Grote once re- 
marked about a mistake in Mitford, “‘is an error truly surprising to find.” 

4 Journ. of Theol. Stud., Apl. 1934, 147-155. 

5 So Schiirer, Gesch. des jtid. Volkes, 1 (1901) 444, n. 35. 

6 Even if, in deference to the Synoptists (particularly Mk 14 58), we transfer 
the whole incident to Passion-week, we do not alter the fact that, in the opinion 
of the Fourth Evangelist, the period in question was that stated in the text. 
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assigned to the commencement of the Temple is 20-19 B.C. 
Forty-six years after that would be (counting strictly) 27-28 
A. D. If the first Passover of the Ministry were that of 27 A. D., 
that of the Crucifixion would fall in 29 A. D.: if the first Passover 
fell in 28 A. D., the Crucifixion would fall in 30 A. D. Thus 
John 2 20 seems to be inconsistent with 33 A. D. as the year of 
the Crucifixion, and still more so if the Temple had been begun, 
not in 20-19 B.C., but in 23-22 B.C., or if, in deference to 
ancient methods of counting, we reckon the forty-six years as 
forty-five. 

(4) The Arabian king Aretas defeated Herod Antipas in 
36 A. D., the outbreak of war being due inter alia to Antipas’ 
dismissal of Aretas’ daughter when he married Herodias. It has 
been argued with great plausibility by Dr. Kirsopp Lake’ that, 
as—on any natural reading of Josephus’ words—Antipas must 
have married Herodias not long before his defeat, and as this 
marriage preceded the death of John the Baptist and therefore 
the Crucifixion, the Crucifixion could not well have occurred 
before 35 A. D. But (a) Josephus indicates that the dismissal 


of Aretas’ daughter was only “‘the beginning of enmity” between 
the two kings, who were also at issue over frontier questions;® 
(b) Lake’s theory involves altering the “fourteen” of Gal 2 1 to 
“four,” without any textual warrant; (c) it implies that four or 


I find it difficult to accept the opinion of T. Corbishley (Journ. of Theol. Stud., 
Jan. 1935, 25f.) and of F. J. Badcock (Expos. Times, Oct. 1935, 40 f.) that the 
forty-six years are to be counted from the completion of the temple-building 
eight years after it was begun, that it was begun in 23/22 B. C., and that the 
forty-six years therefore came to an end in 30 A. D. What Josephus (Antig., 
XV. xi. 5-6 [esp. 420]) actually says was built in eight years was not—as 
Corbishley puts it—the iepdv, but ras orods kal rovs é£w mwepiBodous: on the 
contrary, Td iepdy was not finished until the time of the Procurator Albinus 
(Josep. Antig., XX. ix. 7 [219]), i.e. 62-64 A. D. It is doubtless possible to 
argue that this completion under Albinus refers to repairs, and that the first 
building was finished with the completion of orods and wepiBddous. On the 
other hand, the point of the Jews’ reproach is largely lost unless the forty-six 
years represents the time the Temple took to build, not the time it had been 
standing. 

7In Expositor, Nov. 1912, 462-477. 

8 Cf. Schiirer, Gesch. des jiid. Volkes, I (1901), 444 f. 
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five years elapsed between John’s appearance and Jesus’ baptism; 
(d) it involves abandoning the tradition that Jesus was born 
in the days of Herod the Great. Moreover (e) both 359 and 34 
would seem to be astronomically inadmissible for the Crucifixion: 
we should have to go back to 33 A. D.; why not therefore to 
30 A. D.? Still, so far as it goes, Lake’s argument favours 33 
as against 30.7° 

(5) The last argument concerns the date assigned by the 
Fathers to the Crucifixion. There was a considerable consensus 
of opinion for 29 A. D."—the year when L. Rubellius Geminus 
and G. Fufius Geminus were consuls.” Now although the actual 
year 29 is astronomically impossible, the tradition selecting it 
is more intelligible if the right year were 30 than if it were 33. 

Thus of our five considerations, (3) and (5) very definitely 
favour 30 A. D., and (2) may be claimed as supporting 30 in 
preference to 33. (1) (slightly favouring 30) and (4) (slightly 
favouring 33) may be regarded as cancelling one another out. 
It would seem therefore that 30 A. D. still has the stronger claim 
to be regarded as the right year. 


It has often been remarked that the author of Acts punctuates 
his narrative with little “rubrics of progress” inserted at intervals 
in the course of it (2 47b, 6 7, 9 31, 12 24, 16 5, 19 20, and 28 a1). 
In his great article on ‘Chronology’ in Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible, 1, 424, C. H. Turner treated these rubrics as landmarks 
dividing the whole story into chronological ‘panels’ of approxi- 
mately equal length. In an article published in The Journal of 
Theological Studies for July 1918, 333-341, I argued that the 
positions of these rubrics could not be satisfactorily accounted 


9 See Journ. of Theol. Studies, Oct. 1910, 122. 

10 “The later you put John the Baptist the better it fits in with the divorce 
of Aretas’s daughter being a reason for the War in 36 A. D.” (J. K. Fothering- 
ham, in a private letter, 22 Oct. 1928). 

1 Cf. Turner in Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible, I, 413 f. 

1 1 do not know why, in the Oxford Helps to the Study of the Bible (1931), 
177, note f, it is stated that Tertullian in Adversus Judaeos, c. 8, gives 
33 A. D. as the year of the Crucifixion. Tertullian here agrees with 29 A. D.: 


“Quae passio... perfecta est sub Tiberio Caesare, consulibus Rubellio 
Gemino et Fufio Gemino,....” 
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for except on the assumption that they were meant to mark 
exact chronological divisions; and I made the suggestion that 
they were meant to mark the time of the Feast of Pentecost at 
intervals of five years. I was prepared, when I wrote, to accept 
Turner’s date—29 A. D.—as the year of the Crucifixion; and 
I accordingly tried to show that the seven verses in question 
could be referred to the Pentecosts of 29, 34, 39, 44, 49, 54, and 
59 respectively.’ I have no wish to state again my earlier argu- 
ments for viewing the rubrics as exact chronological landmarks: 
but it may be worth while to see whether, assuming the true 
date of the Crucifixion to be 30 A. D., the other chronological 
data of the period are favourable to the view that the rubrics 
represent the Pentecosts at successive quinquennial intervals. 

Before we proceed to an actual re-survey of the data in ques- 
tion, two remarks need to be made. 

First—as I urged on pp. 339f. of my earlier article—the section 
Acts 11 25-30 needs to be read between 12 24 and 25. This at first 
sight arbitrary suggestion is seen to be quite rational when we 
observe that the transposed section is in the nature of an Antio- 
chene parenthesis. Its closing verse (11 30) is to be chronologi- 
cally linked, not with 121, but with 1225. It is inserted where 
it is because the author, on landing Barnabas at Antioch, pre- 
ferred to continue the series of Antiochene events—up to the 
point where it rejoined the Jerusalem-series—before resuming 
the latter series in 121. It is this Jerusalem-series which is, for 
chronological purposes, his main narrative; and the rubric of 
progress (12 24) marks a point im that series, and has no reference 
to the narrative of events at Antioch. Apart from this trans- 
position, the whole contents of the book can be taken as intended 
to be in at least approximately chronological order." 


13 My proposal received casual notice in certain works of reference, like 
Goguel’s and McNeile’s Introductions (cf. also Beginnings of Christianity, 
II, 177n.); but the only discussion of it known to me is that by B. W. Bacon in 
Harv. Theol. Rev., Apl. 1921, 137-166—a discussion which, though sym- 
pathetic, seems to me vitiated by its exaggeration of the differences between 
Acts and the Pauline Epistles. 

™ For a possible exception see below, note 35. B. W. Bacon (in Expos., 
Nov. 1922, 374f. n. 2: cf. also Harv. Theol. Rev., Apl. 1921, 150, 154, 163 f.) 
proposed to transfer 12 1-23 to before 11 32; and a similar transfer is advocated 
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Secondly, I propose to assume the truth, not only of the South- 
Galatian theory, but of the view that the visits to Jerusalem 
narrated in Gal 2 1-10 and Acts 11 29. are identical, and are 
different from the visit of Acts 15, and that Paul wrote Galatians 
before he went to the Council of Jerusalem described in Acts 15.5 
I am aware that, in many quarters, these opinions are unaccept- 
able: but it would take me too far afield to argue for them in this 
place. 

The first two events for which it is possible to conjecture 
definite dates are the conversion of Paul and his first visit to 
Jerusalem thereafter. According to Gal 1 18, 21, his conversion 
took place ‘‘three years” before the first visit to Jerusalem, and 
“fourteen years” before the second*’® (which I equate with the 
Famine-visit). But, as is well known, the ancients, in counting 


by the Editors in Beginnings of Christianity, I1, 156f., 174f. But this is a more 
daring and less natural explanation of the facts than the suggestion made 
above in the text. In Harv. Theol. Rev., Apl. 1921, 144-148, Bacon discussed 
a still less probable explanation of the data, involving the alteration of the 
“fourteen years’ of Gal 2 1 to “four years.” 

18 Turner was one of the latest and most distinguished converts to this view 
(Study of the New Test., 1883 and 1920 [3rd ed. 1926], 24). 

%6 I believe we must understand the fourteen tc include the three. Ramsay 
(St. Paul the Traveller, etc. 382) says this is the true meaning of the Greek. 
The other view, that the fourteen are additional to the three, is of course 
grammatically possible; and the author of the Oxford Helps, (197) and G. W. 
Wade (New Test. Hist., 272 n. 5) regard it as the only natural interpretation. 
But it is not obligatory; and it would make still harder to explain an already 
strangely long interval (cf. Wade, Joc. cit., and Goguel, Life of Jesus, 229). 
John Knox (in Journ. of Relig., July 1936, 341-349) gets over the difficulty 
of the fourteen years by dating the visit to Jerusalem and the composition 
of Galatians late—towards the end of the long stay at Ephesus. But this 
involves largely ignoring the statements in Acts in the reconstruction of Paul’s 
biography. I lighted recently on a modern analogy to Paul’s use of the longer 
period to include the shorter first mentioned: it is in Groag’s article in Pauly- 
Wissowa, V (1905), 2001, where hte says of L. Egnatius Victor Lollianus, who 
governed Galatia in 218 A. D., and Asia in 241-2 A. D., and became Prefect 
of Rome in 254 A. D.: ‘‘Wenn es auffallt, dass ein Mann, der im J. 218 bereits 
eine wichtige praetorische Provinz verwaltete, erst 23 Jahre spdter... 
Proconsul von Asia, 36 Jahre spater Stadtpraefect wurde, so mangelt es doch 
fiir einen Cursus honorum von so langer Zeitdauer nicht an Analogien.” 
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periods, usually reckoned odd portions as whole years.'? Paul, 
moreover, is concerned to draw attention to the great length of 
the interval; and we shall probably be right in treating his four- 
teen years as approximately thirteen or even twelve. As the 
famine of Acts 11 28 began late in 47 and continued to the spring 
of 49," Paul’s conversion can be placed in or about 35 A. D., 
and his first visit to Jerusalem thereafter in or about 37. 


The third chronological landmark is the martyrdom of James, 
followed by the imprisonment of Peter, as recorded in Acts 
12 19.79 This occurred at the Passover of 41 or 42 A. D., accord- 
ing as we believe that Agrippa, who had been made king of 
Judaea by Claudius soon after the murder of Caligula on 24th 
January 41, could have reached Jerusalem before the Passover 
of that year or not.?° The departure of the Twelve Apostles from 


117 Cf. Jeremias in Zeitschr. f.d.nt. Wiss., XXVII (1928), 101 n. 3. 

18 So Jeremias in Zeitschr. f.d. nt. Wiss., XXVII (1928), 99 f., on thestrength 
of 47-48 having been a Sabbatic year: cf. Turner in Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible, 
I, 416f. (46 or 47 A. D.); Oxford Helps, 196 bott. (48-49 A. D.); K. Lake in 
Beginnings of Christianity, V, 452-5, 468 (45 or 46 A. D.); K.S. Gapp in Harv. 
Theol. Rev., Oct. 1935, 258-265, esp. 262 (spring 47 and later). 

19 I do not include here the ecstatic experience described in 2 Cor 12 2f.as 
having occurred fourteen years before 2 Cor 10-13 was written. It could be 
placed during the visit to Arabia, or identified with the vision of Acts 22 17-21, 
only by reducing the fourteen years of Gal 2 1 to four (Bacon in Harv. Theol. 
Rev., Apl. 1921, 147f.). But it must have occurred in 42 or 43 A. D., and these 
years must have fallen during Paul’s absence from the scene—between Acts 
9 30 and 11 25. John Knox, in Journ. of Relig., July 1936, 346f., identifies 
the two periods of fourteen years mentioned by Paul in Gal 21 and 2 Cor 
12 2f.: but this is a very arbitrary proceeding. 

Nor do I prepose to adduce the proconsulship of Sergius Paulus in Cyprus, 
as it is clear that no satisfactory chronological inference can be based on it 
(Lake in Beginnings of Christianity, V, 455-459). 

20 We know only that he was back in time for the Feast of Tabernacles 
(Oct.) in 41 (Schiirer, Gesch. des. jtid. Volkes, I [1901], 555). There is no need, 
as Bacon rightly urges (in Harv. Theol. Rev., Apl. 1921, 156), to place Agrippa’s 
persecution of the Church immediately or very shortly before his death, as 
is done by Jeremias (in Zeitschr. f. d. nt. Wiss., xxvii [1928], 101 n. 5) and Lake 
(in Beginnings of Christianity, V, 452, 467f.). The loose articulation of the 
story in Acts surely allows us to imagine the lapse of two or three years be- 
tween Acts 12 19a and 20. 
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Jerusalem, if we accept the traditional account of it as having 
occurred twelve years after the Ascension,” i. e. summer 42 A. D., 
would in any case have occurred after the execution of James 
and the escape of Peter (see Acts 12 17?). 

The fourth datable event is the death of Agrippa, as described 
in Acts 12 2s: this seems to be reasonably fixed for the spring or 
summer of 44 A. D.” 

The fifth datable event is the arrival of Paul at Antioch (Acts 
11 26), apparently one year before the famine—therefore in 46 
or 47 A. D. 


The sixth is the Famine-visit of Paul to Jerusalem, 47 or 
48 A. D.3 


The seventh is the visit of Paul to Corinth. Here help is given 
by an inscription from which we learn that Gallio was in Achaia 
as proconsul probably from May, 51 to May, 52 A. D.% The 
events of Acts 18 12-17 fell therefore within that period. In Acts 
18 11, it is stated that Paul stayed in Corinth for eighteen months; 
in 18 1s, that he stayed there qyuépas ixavds after his appear- 


ance before Gallio. In spite of the usual assumption that the 
whole of the eighteen months fell before the meeting with Gallio,”s 
it seems more natural to regard the #épas ixavds as forming 
part of the whole period of eighteen months. Nor is there any 


at Cf, Harnack, Chronologie, 1, 243f.; Bacon in Harv. Theol. Rev., Apl. 1921, 
157, 

22 Cf, Schiirer, Gesch. des. jtid. Volkes, 1 (1901), 562f. n. 44. The fresh coin- 
evidence adduced by Lake (Beginnings of Christianity, V, 450-452) is too 
precarious to justify us in adopting a later date than Josephus indicates, 
especially as, even if confirmed, it can, without serious difficulty, be harmonized 
with the Josephan date. 

23 See above, n. 18. 

24 Deissmann, St. Paul, 255; Turner in The Study of the New Test. (3rd ed. 
1926), 15f.; Jeremias in Zeitschr. f. d. nt. Wiss., XXVII (1928), 100f. n. 10; 
Lake in Beginnings of Christianity, V, 460-464. 

%s | assumed this myself in my article in the Journ. of Theol. Stud., July 
1918, 337. The same assumption is made by Jeremias in Zeitsch. f. d. nt. Wiss., 
XXVII (1928), 101 n. 1, by the author of the Oxford Helps, 196, and by Lake 
in Beginnings of Christianity, V, 464, (but cf. 470), and is argued for in 
detail by Schlatter in Neue kirkl. Zeitschr., XXXVI (1925), 501-506. 
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need to suppose that Paul was brought before Gallio immediately 
or soon after Gallio arrived :** all we can say with confidence is 
that Gallio was not proconsul when Paul began his work in 
Corinth, and that it is probable that #yépas ixavds does not 
mean more than a month or two, and that the scene before Gallio 
probably occurred towards the end of Paul’s total stay.?7 If 
Paul arrived in Corinth in the summer or autumn of 50 A. D., 
was brought before Gallio towards the close of 51, and left 
Corinth in the spring of 52, all the available data would be 
reasonably satisfied.2* This dating agrees tolerably well with 
*he only other relevant fact, viz. the statement of Orosius (VII, 
a, 15f.) that the expulsion of the Jews from Rome took place in 
the ninth year of Claudius, i.e. 49 A. D.2® Ramsay believes 
that Orosius’ date is one year too early?°: but either 49 or 50 A. D. 
for the expulsion would harmonize with the meeting of Aquila 
and Priscilla with Paul at Corinth (Acts 18 2) in the summer or 
autumn of 50. 

The eighth chronological datum is that Paul spent two years 
and three months at Ephesus on his Third Missionary Journey 
(Acts 19 s, 10) ;3* the ninth, that he spent three months in Greece 
(Acts 20 3); the tenth, that he left Philippi shortly after Pass- 
over, desiring to reach Jerusalem by Pentecost (Acts 20 6, 16). 

The eleventh datum concerns Paul’s dealings with Felix and 
Festus. Arguments seem to converge on the summer of 59 as 
the date of Festus’ arrival as Procurator.* If this be acceptable, 


%6 As Schlatter (as above, 501f.) supposes. Lake also (Beginnings of Christ- 
sanity, V, 464) thinks this is suggested by the context, but not required by the 
grammar, of Acts 18 12. 

27 So Schlatter (506-508) rightly: cf. Lake in Joc. cit. 

28 By a slip, the date at which Paul was brought before Gallio is given in 
the Oxford Helps as autumn 52, though it is clear that the author really means 
autumn 51 A. D. 

29 Cf. on this date, Merrill, Essays in Early Christian History, 102 f., 105n. 1. 

3° St. Paul the Traveller, 68: cf. Lake in Beginnings of Christianity, V, 459f. 

3 In Acts 20 31, he is represented as calling the period a Tperiay: but see 
what is said above, p. 184. 

3? Cf. Turner in Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible, 1,419b; Hedley in Journ. of Theol. 
Stud., Jan. 1934, 57 n. (on the basis of coins). K. Lake in Beginnings of Christ- 
tanity, V, 464-472, argues confidently for 55 or 56 as the year of the recall of 
Felix (Festus’ predecessor), chiefly on the ground that this must have occurred 
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Paul’s trouble at Jerusalem must have occurred in the summer 
of 57,33 and his voyage to Rome in the winter of 59-60 A. D. 
The twelfth and last datum is the two years’ imprisonment at 
Rome, which must have run from the spring of 60 to the spring 
of 62 A. D., and which probably terminated in his execution. 
A tabulation of our results will show how far the data harmo- 
nize with our tentative theory about the rubrics. 


References References in Date A.D. 
in Acts Galatians 
First Rubric 2 47b Pentecost 30. 
Second Rubric 67 Pentecost 35 
Stephen’s martyrdom 6 s—8 35 ~— [113-14] 
; ; 35 
Paul’s conversion 9 1-19, etc. 1 15-17 
Paul’s first visit to { 9 26-30, \ 
1 18-24 


Jerusalem 22 17-21 37 


Third Rubric 9 31 — Pentecost 40 
\ 9 s2o—11 18 40-41 (or 42) 


Peter at Lydda, 
Joppa, etc. 
Foundation of the 
Church at Antioch} 11 19-2 241 


{ Passover (41 
or) 42 


before the resignation of Pallas. But Turner (loc. cit.) seems to have suf- 
ficiently met this plea in advance by urging that 55 or 56 is earlier than Josephus’ 
narrative will really allow, and that Pallas probably retained some influence, 
which he could use on behalf of his brother Felix, during the few years immedi- 
ately succeeding his fall from office. 

33 1 cannot feel that there is much force in Jeremias’ suggestion (in Zeit- 
schr. f. d. nt. Wiss., XXVII [1928], 102 f.) that Paul’s collection for the Jeru- 
salem-church (and so his journey to Jerusalem) fell in 55 A. D., because 54— 
55 A. D. was a Sabbatic year, and therefore a time of special need. See Plooij's 
argument for 57 A. D. on astronomical grounds, ap. Lake in Beginnings of 
Christianity, V, 470 f.n. 1. 

34 Even if the dubious ‘‘second imprisonment” be accepted, we can hardly 
go later than 64 A. D. (the Neronian outbreak) for the date of his death. 
Yet Mr. H. V. Morton still cheerfully speaks of the “‘strong tradition” that 
Paul died in 67 A.D. (In the Steps of St. Paul, 418). 

% The events of Acts 8 4-40, as breaking the connexion between 8 3 and 9 1, 
may have occurred after Paul’s conversion. 


Martyrdom of James 12 1. 
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References References in Date A.D. 
in Acts Galatians 


[Departure of ial 
from Jerusalem 
Death of Agrippa I 12 20-23 summer 44 
Fourth Rubric 12 Pentecost 45 


Paul brought to ‘ pe 
Antioch \ 11 258.5 46 or 47 


Famine-visit to Jeru- \ 11 29f.,1225 21-10 47 or 48 
salem 

Paul’s First Mission- 31, 4 13¢., 
ary Journey 13-14 etc. 

Peter at Antioch — 2 128 


Judaizers at Antioch ae 2 11, 12b f., 
and in Galatia i etc. 
Paul writes Galatians [15 3] passim 


Council at Jerusalem 15 4-34 


_ summer 42] 


48-49 


49 


Commencement of 
Paul’s Second Mis-7? 15 40o—16 4 early 50 

sionary Journey 
Fifth Rubric 165 Pentecost 50 


Paul’s arrival at 


18 { ? summer or 
Corinth ? 


autumn 50. 
Gallio’s arrival at 
Corinth 


Paul’s appearance \ 


May 51 


before Gallio 18 12-17 ? late 51 


Paul’s departure 


from Corinth 18 18f. spring 52 


Paul’s Third Mis- 
sionary Journey 


? $3 


Commencement of 
18 23 


% For the transposition of 11 25-30 to a place between 12 24 and 25, see above 
p. 183. 
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References References in Date A.D. 
in Acts Galatians 


Paul’s arrival in \ 191 opcine ie 


Ephesus 
Sixth Rubric 19 20 Pentecost 55 


Paul’s departure ig: 201 


Ephesus autumn 5637 


Three months in \ 20 3 winter 56-57 


Greece 
Journey to Jerusalem 20 3—21 17 spring 57 
{ summer 57— 

summer 59. 
{ autumn 59— 

spring 60 
Seventh Rubric 28 31 Pentecost 60 


Two years’ imprison- ; 28 30 60-62 
ment 


Martyrdom of Paul — summer 62 


Imprisonment at i 24 o7 
Caesarea 


Voyage to Rome 27-28 


I venture therefore to claim that the chronological data, com- 
bined in a natural and unforced manner, harmonize admirably 
with my tentative theory that the rubrics in Acts were intended 
by the author to mark the occurrence of Pentecost at intervals 
of five years. I think one might even go further and say that the 
harmonization constitutes no slight confirmation of the theory, 
and incidentally also of the views taken to start with regarding 
Paul’s visits to Jerusatem and the date of Galatians. 


I venture also to repeat the observation with which I con- 
cluded my former article (p. 341) that our investigation shows 


87 It does not follow that, because—when Paul wrote 1 Cor 16 8—he in- 
tended to ‘‘tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost,” he actually “left Ephesus not 
later than Pentecost of the 3rd year” (so the Oxford Helps). He may have 
stayed later than he intended: in any case time must be found between the 
composition of 1 Cor and the departure from Ephesus for the “painful visit” 
and the “‘severe letter” to Corinth. 
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that the period covered by the book of Acts is of almost exactly 
the same length as that covered by the same author’s Gospel, 
viz. a little over thirty-two years. This fact does not solve for 
us the puzzle of the peculiar ending of Acts, but it is more favour- 
able to the conjecture (disfavoured by Moffatt [Introd., 286] and 
McNeile [Inirod., 78], but defended by Goguel [Introd., III, 340f., 
cf. 372]) that the author intended to write (perhaps did write) 
a third \éyos covering the next thirty-two years (62-94 A. D.), 
than to the view that the original ending of Acts is lost. 








Vv 


THE BACKGROUND OF JEREMIAH 1-10 


CHARLES C. TORREY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE investigation which here follows was set on foot by the 
appearance of a new edition of Professor Condamin’s com- 
mentary on the book of Jeremiah.t Inasmuch as this work has 
been familiar to students of The Old Testament since 1920, while 
the present edition is simply a reprint, there is hardly need of a 
review. The renewed publication is very welcome, however, not 
merely for the evidence which it gives of a certain stability in the 
recent criticism of this difficult book, but also for its own solid 
qualities, for it is one of the ablest and soundest of modern inter- 
pretations from the conservative standpoint. 

Certain fundamental questions in regard to the prophecy are 
raised in a striking manner by its opening chapters. Since 
Condamin’s conclusions here are those now generally accepted, 
and since it can be shown, as I believe, that these conclusions 
are mistaken, it has seemed opportune to discuss this portion of 
the book, with occasional reference to the commentary. 

The justification for marking off the first ten chapters of 
Jeremiah for investigation is not given by any literary feature, 
nor by custom of exegetical treatment. It happens that the 
historical data furnished by the book itself not only suggest a 
definite framework for this particular section, but also give an 
unusually good basis for critical evaluation of the material which 
it contains. This is an important and thoroughly typical portion 
of the prophecy, and from what may be learned from it there is 
gained some ground for conclusions relating to the history of the 
entire book. 


t Albert Condamin, Le Livre de Jérémie: troisiéme édition corrigée. Paris 
1936. pp. xlv, 380. 
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According to 1 2, Jeremiah’s work as a prophet uttering “the 
word of the Lord” began in the 13th year of the reign of Josiah. 
What portion of his prophecy may we suppose him to have 
uttered in the time of this king? Much depends on the answer 
to this question. It is the natural supposition that the first 
chapters of the book represent the earliest period; and in fact, 
chapters 2-6 are almost universally assigned to it. It was a time 
when there was desperate need of a prophet in Jerusalem, for 
between the 13th and the 18th year of Josiah the people of the 
kingdom of Judah were plunged in the worst sin of all their 
history; the sin because of which their land was soon after devas- 
tated, Jerusalem laid waste, and the kingdom brought to its end. 
This, as the book of Kings makes plain, was wickedness of a very 
definite sort, namely the wholesale idolatry introduced and 
fostered by Manasseh, which reached such proportions that 
Yahweh pronounced the final doom and ‘“‘would not pardon” 
(2 Kings 23 264., 2431.)! Jeremiah, Yahweh’s prophet, of 
course knew this, and it is expressly stated in his prophecy, 15 4. 
He must indeed urge the people to repent, but the catastrophe 
was certain, and impending. 

The details of the ‘“‘amazingly horrible” sin (Jer 530), the 
persistent “‘treachery”’ (3 20), are set forth in 2 Kings 21, espec- 
ially verses 4-7, and in 23 4-13. Two especially prominent features 
were the heathen cults in the temple(!), and the abominable rites 
at Topheth in the Valley of Hinnom, the latter administered as 
worship of Yahweh (Jer 7 31, 19 5, 32 35). Certainly the prophet 
who spoke to the people while these horrors were before his eyes 
must make some mention of them. The mention indeed appears, 
in most definite and emphatic form, in chapters 7 and 8: the 
two varieties of pagan worship, so familiar to all those who 
dwelt in Jerusalem or came thither, are described as in full oper- 
ation, 7 17f., 30f. Is not this the continuation of chapters 2-6, 
and also uttered in the days before Josiah’s reform? 

A strange theory, first put forth, as Condamin shows, by Jacob 
Alting in 1687, and at present very widely adopted, denies this, 
assigning chapter 7 to the first year of Jehoiakim; because of the 
recurrence of the same scene in 26 1-7, and the practical identity 
of the discourse there summarized with the first half of chapter 7. 
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The argument appears strong, but in fact is weak, even super- 
ficially. It certainly is not surprising that Jeremiah should have 
spoken twice to the people of Judah who came to Jerusalem, 
and, since the audience was not the same on the two occasions, 
that he should have repeated himself. Considerable repetitions 
are frequent enough in Jeremiah even without the present 
obvious explanation. As for the scene, what other place could 
have been as suitable as the court of the temple? Compare also 
36 10. And finally, since the book is admittedly composite, we 
do not even know that the same hand wrote the two chapters, 
7 and 26! If the latter chapter was written by another hand, 
and with a purpose unknown to us, we may find it an untrust- 
worthy guide. 


Against Alting’s theory stands an array of evidence which I 
think must be prenounced conclusive. In the first place, there 
is very good reasoi to believe that in this portion of the book 
(whatever its origin) account is taken of the chronological order; 
and that the first period of Jeremiah’s activity, from his call to 
the finding of the book of the law in the temple, ts represented by 
the entire section, chapters 1-10, not simply by the first six chap- 
ters. In the first verses of chapter 11, as is plainly declared and 
as all the commentators recognize, the newly-found law is before 
the people and is to be widely proclaimed. Was Jeremiah, 
Yahweh’s prophet, given no intimation beforehand of the exist- 
ence of such a law? On the contrary, in chapter 9 the prophet 
is told this, which neither he nor any one else in Judah had 
known or suspected :? that the “law of Yahweh” which then was 
being administered in Jerusalem was not his, the true law had 
been abandoned. Jeremiah had asked in despair (9 121.): “Who 
is the wise man, that may understand this? wherefore is the land 
to be made a wilderness?”” And Yahweh replied: ‘“‘Because they 
have forsaken my law which I set before them, . . . and have 
followed after false gods.” The prophet now understood the 
apostasy of Judah, and accordingly chapter 10 is a discourse 


2 Jeremiah had been told by Yahweh, in 8 8 (see below), that there had been 
falsification; but he was not told in what this consisted, nor how it had come 
to pass. 
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contrasting the serving of false gods, and of idols, with the 
worship of the one true God. It is natural to suppose that this 
address represented the time when the people were still given 
over to the worship of “‘the gods of the nations,” serving at their 
altars and before their images in the thoroughgoing manner 
described in 2 Kings. 

Much more important is the evidence afforded by 8 s, a verse 
which has been strangely misunderstood. Yahweh says: “How 
do you say, ‘We are wise, and the law of Yahweh is with us’? 
Nay, the false pen of the scribes has wrought falsely!’’ It is well 
known how this has been understood as Jeremiah’s own comment 
and interpreted to mean that he disapproved of Deuteronomy, 
or of the whole Mosaic law, or of certain ‘‘scribal additions’’ to 


this or that code—as though the suspicion of unwarranted literary 
proceedings could have any place in the prophet’s thought, in 
the terrible situation which he was facing! No such interpreta- 
tion is given countenance by the prophecy. Jeremiah does not 
stand aloof from the Pentateuch. He is steeped in the language 
and the ideas of Deuteronomy, and he warns the people that in 


the Covenant of Exodus is their only hope. 

No one can read the section 8 4-13 without seeing that it is 
filled from end to end with a terrible accusation brought against 
the people, namely the charge of apostasy: “They have turned 
away once for all; why is their desertion perpetual? They cling 
to a deception, and cannot see that they are blameworthy. Their 
wise men think that they know the law of Yahweh, but what 
they have is not his torah at all; the fact is, they have rejected his 
word, cutting loose completely (Y¥2 Y¥A).3 They shall be utterly 
consumed, for they have refused what had been given them.” 
This is the accusation of forsaking Yahweh and worshipping 
other gods. It is obvious that in the face of this charge such 
unessential details as the relative importance of the Levitical 
ritual, or the centralization of the cultus, or alteration of codes, 


3It is hardly necessary to urge, that all Judah and Jerusalem, “prophets, 
priests, and people from the greatest to the least,”” were not to be wiped off 
the face of the earth because they were “‘given to covetousness’(!), as the 
versions say (but not the Greek, nor the Syriac, in 613). The phrase happens 
to be used in the Bible in two very different ways, each quite idiomatic. 
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or what not, can have no place. Yahweh, through his prophet, 
is speaking of a doomed people, not of mistaken editors. 

Observe, moreover, that this section (and the whole chapter 
which contains it) is the immediate continuation of what pre- 
cedes it. 7 27#.: ‘Thou shalt speak all these words to them, but 
they will not hear... . Faithfulness has perished . . . . Yah- 
weh has rejected the generation of his wrath.” They have com- 
mitted abomination (7 30, 8 12), but without shame. Theirs are 
false gods, “‘which they have loved, which they have served, after 
which they have walked, which they have sought, and which 
they have worshipped” (8 2). ‘“They have provoked me to anger 
with their graven images and with foreign vanities’”’ (8 19). There 
is no break after 8 3, nor any sound reason for supposing even a 
pause at that point. 84 is the continuation of 7 27. The effect 
of the false division, now made by commentators of every school, 
is most unfortunate. Chapter 7 is deprived of its indispensable 
conclusion, and chapters 8-10 are cut away from the setting that 
makes them fully comprehensible. 

The men of Judah, priests, prophets, and people of all classes, 
have abandoned the worship of Yahweh and are serving foreign gods 
and graven images (8 19). The pagan cults here referred to had 
been particularly specified in 7 18, 301, and 82, and they are 
precisely the cults which are described in 2 Kings 21 3-7 (the 
abominations introduced by Manasseh) and 23 4-14 (Josiah’s 
reform). That is, the situation in chapters 7-10 is the same as 
in 2-6, the time shortly before the 18th year of King Josiah. As 
the prophet reiterates, the people are living in an atmosphere of 
deceit: ‘they hold fast to deception”’ (8 5). In this situation is to 
be found the key—the only key—to the understanding of 8 s. 

The priests at Jerusalem had a law which they held to be the 
torath Yahweh, and they administered it (2 s, 8 s); but they were 
wrong, they knew neither the true law nor Yahweh (2 s). What 
was it that they had in their hands? It was the law regulating 
the various elaborate forms of pagan worship conducted in the 
courts of the temple, in the Valley of Hinnom, and elsewhere; 
worship that had been carried on continuously for perhaps half 
a century or more. It was of course written law, the work of 
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“the false pen of the scribes” under Manasseh; the only law that 
was then known in Jerusalem. 

A suggestion once made by S. R. Driver as to the meaning of 
Jer 8 s came very near the truth, though it seems to have received 
little notice; Condamin mentions it (p. 76) and quotes from it. 
In the article ‘‘Law (in the Old Testament)” in the Hastings 
Dictionary of the Bible, III, 66b, he wrote: ‘The priests here 
claim that they possess the legitimate tradition, and principles, 
of Yahweh's torah . . . . We do not know more precisely what 
Jeremiah alludes to; perhaps to heathen rites, for which, in the 
syncretistic fashion of the day, the false priests sought thus to 
gain the sanction of Yahweh’s name.” 

We do know, however, to what rites Jeremiah is represented 
as alluding, for they are specified in this very context; and we 
happen to known also that at least the “‘Melek’’ worship at 
Topheth was offered to Yahweh. 

The latter fact has an instructive parallel in the book of Kings, 
in a passage the influence of which appears very plainly in Jer. 
The sin of Judah at this time is frequently compared (especially 
in Jer 3) with the former sin of the northern kingdom. In 2 Kings 
17 29-33 we read how the heathen inhabiting the cities of Samaria 
kept their idols and their pagan rites, but used Yahweh’s name. 
Every city had its own gods, but ‘‘they feared Yahweh.”’ So it is 
said in Jer 2 2s, ‘‘according to the number of thy cities are thy 
gods, O Judah”’; and the relation of this utterance to the passage 
in 2 Kings is evident. We may reasonably conclude that the 
“abominable” rites in the temple at Jerusalem, in the time of 
Manasseh, Amon, and the first 18 years of Josiah’s reign, were 
in some way attached to the name of Yahweh. 

It is to be noticed here (though the bearing of the fact will be 
better seen in the sequel) that all this first part of the book of 
Jeremiah is very distinctly based on 2 Kings 21-24. In addition 
to the passages which describe the evils wiped out by Josiah’s 
reform, the prophet is represented in 7 32 and 8 11. as predicting 
the reform, with details derived from 2 Kings 23. The tone of 
almost hopeless lamentation which is heard throughout these 
early chapters (as indeed elsewhere in the book) reflects the 
knowledge, gained from the thrice-repeated declaration in 
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2 Kings, that the sentence of doom was already pronounced and 
irrevocable. Two of the passages, 23 2. and 2431., and the 
repetition of their substance in Jer 15 4, have already been men- 
tioned. The third is 22 12-20, the incident of the prophetess 
Huldah. Josiah, at the sight of the newly-found law, rends his 
clothes, and sends the chief of his priests and scribes to inquire 
of Yahweh. They visit the prophetess, and are given Yahweh’s 
message: (1) the punishment decreed in the law (e.g. Lev 
26 27-33) is about to be executed; (2) this is because of the sin 
of apostasy, specified in the law; (3) the king, because of his 
sincere repentance, is to be spared the sight of the catastrophe. 

A. C. Welch, Jeremiah, 32, finds Huldah’s message hard to 
explain. ‘Why did she warn a King, who was busily engaged on 
the task of purifying the temple, with the need for doing this 
very thing? And why did she warn him that he might save him- 
self by his obedience, but need not seek to save his people?” 
I must confess that I can see no problem in the attitude of the 
prophetess. She is represented as a true mouthpiece of Yahweh, 
and therefore as knowing—what Jeremiah knew—that the sent- 
ence had been pronounced and was final. She also knew—as 
did Jeremiah (see below)—that repentance would bring about 
the ultimate restoration of Israel in its own promised land, even 
after the devastation and the scattering abroad, as expressly 
declared in Lev 26 40-45. She is represented as promising, in 
Yahweh’s name, a respite in Josiah’s lifetime because of his 
almost unexampled uprightness (cf. Sirach 491-4), and also 
because the calamity did not in fact come to pass in his day. 
These chapters of 2 Kings were not written until after the 
destruction of Jerusalem.‘ 


4 The really troublesome problem is in regard to the spokesman of Yahweh 
in Jerusalem in the 18th year of Josiah. It seems quite clear that the narrator 
in 2 Kings, who also described the reigns of Jehoiakim and Zedekiah, in this 
most critical time, knew of no prophet Jeremiah. The fact is the more remark- 
able because, according to the prophet’s book, as will presently be shown, he 
had proclaimed the word of Yahweh publicly to the people of Judah and 
Jerusalem, standing at the door of the temple (Jer 7 2), before the finding of the 
law. ; 
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To return to the question of the relation of Jer 1-10 to 2 Kings: 
a striking example of Literary dependence is to be seen in 7 148. 
(one of the passages mentioning the sanctuary at Shiloh). This 
repeats 2 Kings 23 27, with verbal change and transposition of 
the two main clauses. It is an especially conspicuous passage, 
for it gives in Yahweh’s own words the sentence which he pro- 
nounced on the kingdom of Judah. The character of the parallel, 
even more than its extent, shows that it is not accidental.s 


2 Kings: “I will remove Judah out of my sight, as I removed 


Israel; and I will reject this city which I have chosen, and the 
house to which I gave my name.” 


Jer: ‘‘I will do to the house in which you trust, which is called 
by my name, and to the city which I gave to you and to your 
fathers, as I did to Shiloh; and I will cast you out of my sight, 
as I cast out your brethren the seed of Ephraim.” 


It is obvious that the passage in Jeremiah is derived from that 
in 2 Kings, not vice versa. If the writer in Kings had obtained this 
decree of Yahweh from the book of Jeremiah, there would have 


been no reason for avoiding so noticeably the words of the proph- 
ecy, recorded as they were by Yahweh’s own spokesman. It is 
on the contrary plain that the writer in Jeremiah could not here 
represent the prophet as quoting; hence the transposition of 
clauses and the almost complete alteration of the wording. 

The ‘temple discourse’ accordingly, like the preceding 
chapters, was written by one who knew and used the completed 
book of Kings. Whatever may be believed as to the origin of 
the discourse and the date of its composition, the historical 
background which it presupposes can be determined and demon- 
strated with certainty, as will appear. 

There has thus far been shown very strong reason to believe 
that chapters 7 ff. form the continuation of chapters 1-6, and, 
like these, were intended to represent Jeremiah’s activity in the 
period preceding the “finding of the law in the temple.” The 


5 It is not unusual to find in Jer borrowings in which the words are changed, 
while both the substance and the rhetorical form of the original are given. 
See for example 12 7, from Is 476; 12 9b, from Is 569; 12 11b, from Is 571. 
In the latter part of the book, 48 18, from Is 47 1. 
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seer, with his God-given vision, and in proof of his authority— 
as against the pretensions of the false prophets, foresees and 
foretells the details of Josiah’s reform, even while the only “law 
of Yahweh”’ known either to him or to anyone else in Jerusalem 
was the long-familiar ritual of the pagan cults. The true law, 
the Pentateuch, had been put away by Manasseh, and only 
Jeremiah knew, that which Yahweh told him, that the books 
“of Yahweh” which regulated the worship of the host of heaven 
and the sacrifices offered to “Melek” were falsifications (8 s). 
The supposed division of chapter 8 at verse 4, now so universally 
postulated though nothing in the context gives reason for it, is 
the result (as already remarked) of the mistaken attempt to 
mark off an address which could be supposed to fit the framework 
of 26 11. 

Condamin, arguing for the accepted view, asserts (p. 92) that 
the horrors depicted in chapter 7, the universal idolatry, human 
sacrifices, crimes of every sort, might well be a true picture of 
the conditions in Jerusalem at the beginning of the reign of 
Jehoiakim: “‘le tableau de |’impiété du peuple . . . ne convient 
guére au temps qui suivit la reforme de Josias, mais représente 
bien ce qui dut se passer dés le début du régne de Joakim qui 
reprenait les traditions de Manassé.”’ I think it is not unfair, in 
view of the actual state of our knowledge, to characterize this 
statement as the now-usual begging of the question for the sake 
of gaining the much-desired combination with chapter 26. 
Certainly the horrible condition described ‘“‘does not at all suit 
the time following Josiah’s reform’’(!), but does it not suit the 
time immediately preceding that reform, when Jeremiah was 
witnessing these evils and presumably objecting to them? 

Aside from the perfectly ambiguous repetition in the later 
chapter, there does not exist a particle of evidence, of any sort, 
tending to show that Jehoiakim restored the practices instituted 
by Manasseh. On the contrary, there is the best of evidence that 
the frightful apostasy—abandoning the law of Yahweh and 
substituting the false law of the heathen cults—was mot thus 
renewed. 

Consider, first, the testimony of the book of Jeremiah. In 
chapter 22 we hear the word of Yahweh concerning Jehoiakim, 
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and the arraignment, in verses 13-18 and 21f., is in specific terms. 
The items are: injustice, avarice, covetousness, living in luxury 
while neglecting the poor and needy, oppression, violence, 
shedding innocent blood, persistently disobeying the divine 
commandments. It is clear that if the king had renounced the 
law of Yahweh, restored under Josiah, and brought back the 
worship of pagan deities, turning the whole kingdom of Judah 
away from the worship of the One God, the accusation would 
have been very different! In verses 151. Jehoiakim is contrasted 
with his father Josiah, but nothing is said of apostasy. As Duhm, 
Das Buch Jeremia, 110, remarks (on the passage 1110), the 
prophet knows nothing of any such backsliding. This is certain. 
When the king burned the roll containing Jeremiah’s prophecies 
(chap. 36), his anger was aroused simply by the threats against 
Jerusalem and the holy land (verse 29); and in verse 31 it is plainly 
said that the sentence of doom had been pronounced before the 
time of those who heard these words. In 16 10-12 the people com- 
plain: ‘‘What sin against Yahweh have we committed, that this 
evil is to come upon us?” The answer is given: ‘Because your 
fathers forsook me and walked after other gods; and you are worse 
than your fathers, because you walk each after the wickedness 
of his own heart.”’ It is as clear as words can make it that the 
book of Jeremiah knows nothing of apostasy under Jehoiakim. 
(This is equally certain of the reign of Zedekiah; see 21 111., 
22 1-3, and especially chapters 37 and 38. The king was a wor- 
shipper of Yahweh, and his sins were like those of Jehoiakim). 
The testimony of the book of Kings is brief, but equally con- 
clusive. In the reign of Jehoiakim Yahweh sent bands of Syrians, 
Moabites, Ammonites, and Chaldeans against the king and his 
people, ‘‘to remove them out of his sight’’ (2 Kings 24 1-3). 
Was this because the people of Judah were especially wicked at 
that time? On the contrary, the writer proceeds to say that it 
was done “for the sins of Manasseh, because of all that he did; 
and also for the innocent blood that he shed, for he filled Jeru- 
salem with innocent blood, and Yahweh would not pardon.” 
If the king and his people had been guilty of the horrible and 
complete apostasy depicted in Jer 7 f., there would have been 
no reason for mentioning Manasseh! It is plain that the narrator 
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in the book of Kings held the same view which we have seen 
repeatedly attested in Jeremiah, namely that the worship of 
Yahweh restored by Josiah was continued under his successors. 
Compare again Jer 15 4: “I will cause them to be tossed to and 
fro among all the kingdoms of the earth, because of Manasseh, 
the son of Hezekiah, king of Judah, for that which he did in 
Jerusalem.” 

Quite aside from the written testimony it must be evident, 
when the circumstances are given full consideration, that the 
picture of Judah, Jerusalem, and the temple, given over com- 
pletely to the worship of foreign gods in the first year of Jehoiakim 
is completely incredible. It was in the absence of the true law 
and in ignorance of it that the people had thus sinned; now that 
it was known throughout the land that the lost book had been 
recovered, now also that the cult of Yahweh had been restored, 
with a great celebration of the long-neglected passover prescribed 
by ‘‘this book of the covenant,” how could all Judah, king, 
princes, prophets, priests, and people, be brought back, within 
a few months’ time, to the cults which they had renounced and 
be provided anew with all that which had been completely 
destroyed? It is beside the mark to query whether Josiah ever 
instituted any reform, or, if he did, whether it was really effective. 
We are dealing here simply with the Jewish literary tradition, 
and must stick to the book of Kings—as the book of Jeremiah 
does. 

It is plainly impossible to suppose any such backsliding in the 
lifetime of Josiah, who ‘“‘turned to Yahweh with all his heart, 
and with all his soul, and with all his might, according to all the 
laws of Moses” (2 Kings 23 25). Even if we could believe that 
his ‘“‘might’’ was unequal to the task of maintaining what he had 
accomplished, we know that he was not alone. Hilkiah and the 
priests were on his side, and the Pentateuch was in their hand; tt 
was not lost again. If they should neglect it, there were many 
who would be eager to take it from them and usurp their author- 
ity. ‘The elders of Judah and Jerusalem”’ were beside the king 
when he made his great proclamation, “‘and all the people stood 
by the covenant’”’ (231-3). Neither Josiah nor his powerful 
supporters would have permitted any defection from the cove- 
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nant while he lived; and if Jer 22 151. gives a true picture, the 
affection of the people would have kept them faithful as long as 
the memory of his justice and benevolence was still fresh. 


Jehoahaz, in his reign of three months, with the Egyptian 
armies descending upon him, certainly had no opportunity to 
change the religion of his kingdom, even if he could have wished 
to do this. As for Jehoiakim, the task of renewing within the 
first year of his reign the elaborate apparatus of worship which 
had been introduced by Manasseh and wiped out by Josiah would 
have been a physical impossibility. Topheth had been thoroughly 
defiled at the time of the reform, and certainly had grown no 
cleaner in the thirteen succeeding years. Ever since then, beyond 
much doubt, it had been the “‘accursed valley” (En 27 1) pictured 
in Jer 7 321., 31 40 (““The valley of the dead bodies and of the 
ashes’’!), Is 30 33, 66 24, and the book of Enoch. The many altars, 
pillars, idols, vessels, hangings, horses and chariots of the sun, 
and the various buildings for idolatrous worship mentioned in 
2 Kings, were now dust and ashes. It would require only months 
to destroy such apparatus, but years would be needed in order 
to replace it. And no one reading Jer 7 f., supposing it to be an 
address uttered “‘in the first year of Jehoiakim’’(!), could pos- 
sibly imagine it to refer to pagan worship just being restored in 
Judah and Jerusalem, after its destruction (witnessed by the 
prophet) in obedience to the law of Yahweh! 


The conclusion is unavoidable, it is as certain as any conclu- 
sion can be: the situation presupposed in Jer 7 ff. is that of the 
time preceding Josiah’s reform, while the pagan law (8 s) was 
still in force and before the discovery of the Pentateuch in the 
temple. 


Chapter 11, as all agree, introduces the period of Jeremiah’s 
activity subsequent to Josiah’s reform. It refers definitely to the 
“covenant” renewed by the king in 2 Kings 23 3, and thus to the 
original covenant in Ex 19 5, 246-8, 34 271., etc.; see also Lev 
26 14£., 44£.° How much of the remainder of the book may have 


6 Nothing in either Kings or Jeremiah points to Deuteronomy as the law 
which was resurrected; again and again the allusion is to the compact at 
Sinai. This was always the covenant. It is given central importance in Jer 
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been intended to represent this period of the prophet’s work, is 
a question. It is very unlikely that chronological order was 
dropped as soon as the incident of the finding of the law was 
reached. The brief address to ‘‘the king and the queen-mother”’ 
in 13 is f. suits only Josiah and his mother Jedidah. Condamin, 
with most commentators, thinks of Jehoiachin; Duhm objects 
to this, with good reason. Giesebrecht, Das Buch Jeremia, 77, 
regards the two verses as “eingeschoben” (for what plausible 
reason?), and shows that chap. 13 fits neither Jehoiachin nor 
Jehoiakim. As for Josiah: here is the king who had done his best, 
who had the whole kingdom at his feet, who received a special 
word of approval from the God of Israel (2 Kings 22 191.). His 
crown might well be termed “glorious.” Yet Yahweh had told 
him that because of the sin committed while the law was put 
away his capital city, Jerusalem, was soon to be destroyed, the 
cities of Judah to be laid waste, the people to be carried into 
captivity. The kingdom of David had come to an inglorious end; 
the king and his mother could only hang their heads in shame 
and grief. 

Up to the end of chapter 18 the prophecy seems continuous: 
there is no obvious interruption of its progress, nor clear evidence 
of composition. It is a wholly reasonable supposition that 
chapters 1-18 were originally written in the order in which they 
now stand, and that they have suffered no substantial change. 
From this point on, however, there is chiefly confusion in the 
book as far as logical or chronological sequence of chapters is 
concerned. Chapters 19 and 20 go back to the time previous to 
Josiah’s reform, showing what happened to Jeremiah when he 
made his frightful predictions in 7 f. Somewhat similarly, 
chapter 26 narrates how the prophet repeated in a later reign 
his declaration that the sanctuary at Jerusalem was about to be 


7 22f., and in 114, 7f. it is referred to so plainly that only very strong dog- 
matic considerations could prevent recognition of the fact. Welch, Jeremiah, 
93 ff. states the case cogently. See also 1421, 229, and 31 32, especially the 
last-named passage. Condamin, p. 106, lists a few words and phrases in 11 1-8 
which remind us of Deuteronomy. These might have been taken for granted, 
since it is well known that the whole book of Jeremiah (like the book of Kings) 
is strongly influenced by Deuteronomy. 
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as completely destroyed as that at Shiloh had been, and how he 
could not have the same protection under Jehoiakim as he had 
enjoyed in the time of Josiah. 

The tone of almost hopeless grief and lamentation heard in 
chapters 1-10 sounds with the same intensity in the subsequent 
chapters, and the fact has seemed strange to some recent com- 
mentators. The prophet is sometimes called ‘‘a pessimist”; why 
the habitual attitude of despair? The reason is, that in this book 
Jeremiah appears as an inspired prophet, not as a mere citizen 
of Jerusalem. He knew what was decreed, and that the sentence 
was not to be recalled, nor in any way mitigated as far as the 
impending catastrophe was concerned. Not even king Josiah 
could feel such horror, pity, and shame as he felt. 

The prophet is not, however, pictured as utterly hopeless. 
Yahweh has not finally abandoned his chosen people. If they 
show true repentance, he will not “make a full end of them’”’ (4 27, 
5 18, 3011). Some commentators have found incongruity in 
certain utterances, few and brief in these opening chapters but 
greatly expanded later on, which hold out a provisional hope. 
Duhn, on 7 7, remarks: ‘‘Wenn die Juden korrekt leben, so giebt 
es kein Exil.’’ This is complete misunderstanding. The exile, 
into all lands and among all nations, was as irrevocably decreed 
as was the destruction of the city. Welch, Jeremiah, 138-142, 
discusses the matter thoughtfully, but is under the same misap- 
prehension. After referring (p. 140) to Jeremiah’s unconditional 
prediction in Yahweh’s name (7 12-14) that the temple and the 
city are to be destroyed as Shiloh was destroyed, he objects, that 
“in verses 5-7 he is represented as having made the ruin con- 
tingent on the repentance of the people. The two attitudes are 
not compatible.” And in the preceding pages he had argued 
similarly in regard to verses 3-6 and 13 of chapter 26; drawing 
finally the conclusion, that these verses, as well as 5-7 (why not 
3-7?) in chapter 7, are interpolated. 

There is, I think, no interpolation, nor any incongruity. The 
contingent promise refers only to the remote future. It is the 
hope which is stereotyped and omnipresent in the Hebrew 
prophets. Even in the midst of the horror and bitterness of the 
prophet’s opening arraignment there must appear little hints at 
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the final restoration: 3 14-18, 41-4, 27, 73-7. In later oracles, 
especially 23 3-s and chapters 30-33, the theme can be developed 
at some length. The old promise of a Messianic time is still held 
open (23 ss, 33 148.); if Judah repenis, the compact with the 
patriarchs will be realized ‘in those days” (3 16, 1s, 5 18, 31 29, 
33 15, 16), a phrase which needs no explanation. This makes 
plain the meaning of the passage 7 3-7: “If you amend your ways, 
I will cause you to dwell in this place, in the land that I gave to 
your fathers.” This will come to pass ‘in those days,” in the 
return from the exile, the great dispersion. A close parallel is 
32 37: “I will gather then out of all the countries, whither I have 
driven them in my wrath, . . . and I will bring them again to 
this place, and I will cause them to dwell safely.”’ This is fre- 
quently repeated, see 23 3, 8, 29 11-14, and 31 s. It will be in the 
time when “all the nations shall be gathered to Jerusalem” 
(3 17, 4.2, 12 16), in the manner pictured in Second Isaiah. For 
the immediate future there is only disaster: ‘‘this whole land 
shall be a desolation”’; the sanctuary is to be destroyed, as Shiloh 
was; but if there is repentance, it will not be abandoned forever, 
like Shiloh, nor will Jerusalem be left ‘‘a curse to all the nations 
of the earth’”’ (26 6). 

Since chapters 1-10 represent the period preceding Josiah’s 
reform, and since in chapter 11 the recovery of the law is plainly 
alluded to, how does it happen that nothing is said of the religious 
renovation in Judah and Jerusalem? Many exegetes and his- 
torians raise this question; Condamin puts it aside, merely discus- 
sing (pp. 103-106) Jeremiah’s attitude towards Deuteronomy. 
The answer is, I think, from the standpoint of the book, that the 
magnitude, and the certainty, of the impending catastrophe 
completely overshadow the fact of the reform. The prophet 
knows that fire, sword, and exile are about to sweep the land 
bare of its inhabitants, quite irrespective of what has thus far 
been done or can yet be undertaken; in comparison with this, 
every other theme is insignificant. 

In the preceding pages there have been noticed incidentally 
a few facts tending to show that at least considerable portions 
of chapters 1-10 were not composed as early as the 7th century 
B. C. Here, as elsewhere in the book, there is clear dependence, 
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including literary dependence, on the book of Kings in its final 
(Deuteronomic) redaction. Whether the completed Pentateuch 
is also presupposed, is a question that may be left open. The 
greater part of chapter 3, the first four verses of chapter 4, and 
verses 3-7 in chapter 7, have all the marks of the latest Hebrew 
prophecy. There is no place here for any legitimate theory of 
composition, the text is continuous and the logical sequence 
perfect. The picture presented in 3 17 and 4 2 shows (like many 
other passages in the book) the influence of Second Isaiah. The 
verses 7 3-7 cannot be detached from their context, and the way 
in which their substance is repeated in chapter 26 gives equally 
plain evidence that they were in the original text. The passage 
7 141. is taken over entire, with changed order and wording (as 
shown above), from 2 Kings 23 27; and in chapters 7 and 8 there 
is detailed prediction of Josiah’s reform as it is described in 
2 Kings; here again without direct quotation. This is vaticinium 
post evenitum. 

There are other indications of late date. Prominent among 
them is the array of passages foretelling the coming of the terrible 
foe from the north: 1 14., a considerable part of chapter 4, 5 15#., 
6 221., 10 22; as also 25 9 (omitting the gloss) and the passages in 
the latter part of the book: 47 2¢., 503, 9, 411., 51 2, 14, 27, 48. 
The subject is thoroughly and admirably treated by Welch, 
Jeremiah, 97-131, with discussion of the conclusions reached by 
Wilke and Volz. The result of the investigation is to confirm the 
the decision reached by scholars in ever increasing number: the 
prophecy cannot possibly refer either to Scythians or to Chaldeans. 
Welch himself sees here no political event, but an eschatological 
picture: p. 126, “In my judgement the destroyer of nations was 
not a historical figure, any more than the North from which he 
came was a point of the compass. Both were expressions of an 
idea.” Welch’s chapter is most instructive and important; but 
I think that the ordinary reader of these passages, in connection 
with the parallel utterances in the other prophets, will feel 
strongly that the hypothesis of an indefinite idea is not adequate. 
This is the ‘‘Northerner’’ of Joel 2 20 and of Ezekiel 38 and 39 
(under the name of ‘‘Gog’’); who appears also in Zech 9 1-8, 13, 
Is 14 4-20, 23 1-18, and especially in Habakkuk—where it is 
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sufficiently obvious that a real invader is described! As I have 
argued elsewhere, this can only refer to the conquest by the armies 
of Alexander.’ 

Acquaintance with the book of Habakkuk is evident. 6 22:. 
is reminiscent of Hab 1 8#., and there are verbal allusions to 
1s in Jer 413 and 56. Aside from the instances of dependence 
on Second Isaiah already mentioned, 1 5 is more than a remi- 
niscence of Is 49 1, 5, 8, it is based upon it; notice especially the 
first verb in Jeremiah. In each case the message is to the nations. 
3 8 repeats the words of Is 50 1, and 6 20 plainly borrows phrases 
from Is 60 6 and 43 24 (observe the connection). Chapter 10 has 
quite commonly been regarded as of late date, either wholly or 
in part. So it is; but there is no valid reason for assigning to it a 
date other than that of the adjoining chapters. That which 
gives it a different sound is the different subject; which, however, 
is perfectly in place at this point. Numerous exegetes (including 
apparently Condamin) hear in verses 3. a clear echo of 
Is 44 98.; other supposed borrowings from this prophet are less 
obvious. The attempts at analyzing the chapter have not been 
impressive; as Condamin says (p. 97), “Le gofit subjectif entre 
sans doute pour une large part dans ces appréciations.”” Verse 25 
is identical with Ps 796f.; and the question must be raised, 
whether Armand Kaminka (in the Gaster Anniversary Volume, 
287) is not right in concluding that the passage is in its original 
connection in the Psalm, where it obviously is needed. Verse 11 
(Aramaic!) has a strange sound in the chapter, and probably 
few commentators at the present day would suppose it to have 
been written by Jeremiah; but on what ground it could be termed 
a gloss, or be supposed to have originated in a ‘‘Randbemerkung,” 
it is very difficult to see. We have no knowledge of any such 
glossators, and the explanation of this curious and very interest- 
ing verse as an unauthorized insertion is without plausibility. 
There is no difficulty in the natural supposition that it was written 
and designed for its present place by the man who wrote the 
chapter. 


7 See the article “Alexander the Great in the O. T. Prophecies,” in the 
Marti Festschrift, 281-286; Pseudo-Ezekiel, 94-97; and “‘The Prophecy of 
Habakkuk,” Jewish Studies in Memory of George A. Kohut, 565-582. 
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The influence of the Psalter, it may be added here, is to be seen 
in other parts of the prophecy: 2010 borrows from Ps 31 14; 
23 12 from Ps 35 6; 18 20 from Ps 35 12; and 33 11 from Ps 107 1, 22. 

All this is in agreement with the verdict of every recent com- 
mentator of the liberal school, that the book of Jeremiah, as it 
stands before us, is a compilation of late date. That is, such 
scholars as Cornill, Cheyne, Schmidt, Duhm, Volz, and Welch 
have regarded it as certain, and have shown good reason for 
believing, that passages later than the time of Jeremiah are both 
numerous and extensive, and are to be found in all parts of the 
work. Regarding much of this material there is general agree- 
ment, other portions are in debate. 

The relative amount of late matter in this typical section, 
chapters 1-10 (with the weighty conclusions necessarily fol- 
lowing), as above set forth, is a very significant fact, and one 
which has not hitherto been given due consideration. It suggests 
the need of a new study of the whole prophecy. The search for 
convincingly early elements in this section seems imperative, 
for if any part of the book can claim to belong to the original 
prophecy of Jeremiah, this can; but something better than mere 
guesswork must be offered, if the result is to survive any scientific 
test. If we are to designate here passages that can confidently 
be assigned to the Jeremiah of the 7th century, we have need of 
criteria that can bear critical examination. 

Giesebrecht relied on the use of the first person; the “I- 
passages” were either written by the prophet’s own hand or else 
dictated (p. xv). He accordingly assigned chapters 1-6 and 7-10 
(omitting 3171. and 10 1-16) to the list of ‘“‘genuine’’ oracles. 
This is as naive a criterion here as it is in the book of Ezra, or in 
Neh 12, 13, or in Dan 7-12, or as it would be in the book of Deut- 
eronomy. Creative imagination was possessed by the Jews in 
high degree, as we know. Their writers could produce characters, 
scenes, narratives, and dialogues with all the freedom of a modern 
novelist. Giesebrecht may have been right in assigning the ten 
chapters to a single author; but if so, that author was certainly 
not Jeremiah. 

Volz finds more secondary matter in these chapters, but his 
touchstone of authenticity is like that of his predecessor. Pas- 
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sages in the ‘“Ich-Form” come from Jeremiah, those in the 
“Er-Form” were written by Baruch (p. xlvii). The critic who 
is inclined to accept this guarantee might well examine Duhm’s 
comments on the I-passages 3 6-is and (especially) 11 1-1s—to 
go no farther into the book. In spite of the evident exaggeration, 
the ground against Jeremiah’s authorship is well taken. Volz 
takes notice of the “remarkable instances” in which the first 
person passes over into the third person (as in Ezra 7-10); see 
the transitions at 28 5 and 35 12. 

There is some justification for the foregoing criterion, but none 
at all for Duhm’s decision to limit the prophet’s poetry to the 
3/2 meter (p. 16, ‘In diesem Versmass sind samtliche prophet- 
ischen Dichtungen Jeremias geschrieben’’). The poetry of the 
book is prevailingly lamentation, and any writer composing or 
supplementing in Jeremiah’s name would of course employ this 
meter in attempting to express his deep emotion. That writers 
of this supposed class, “die Erganzer,’’ were able to contribute 
to the book great religious conceptions and high-sounding poetry 
is expressly declared by Duhm himself; see pp. XVII-XIX of 
his Introduction, passim, and such comments as that on 1 5, 
pp. 5 f. Considerable passages in the book which neither Duhm 
nor any of his fellows of the more radical school would ascribe 
to the prophet are written in “the Jeremianic meter,” while on 
the other hand the assumption that the prophet had no moment 
of hope, nor even inspiration in the argumentative or didactic 
mood, but could only write lamentations in the single monotonous 
form of verse, would be purely gratuitous. It is interesting to 
confront Duhm’s dictum with that of Volz (p. XLIII): “Als 
Versform benutzt Jeremia hauptsdchlich die Doppelzeile’’! 
There is to be found on the side of meter no help whatever 
toward a critical analysis worthy of consideration. 

There are moving lyric passages in the book, outbursts of 
grief, reproach, or other emotion, so personal as to give a thrilling 
picture of the prophet in his times of strong excitement. In this 
opening section, the laments beginning at 4 19, 8 1s, 9 1, and 10 19 
are especially characteristic. The Psalter contains numerous 
poems which are equally vivid as pictures of personal experience, 
compositions precisely similar in their expression of overpowering 
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emotion, and with the same use of the first person. There is also 
to be compared the book of Lamentations, formally anonymous, 
but undoubtedly composed as utterances of Jeremiah (see 2 11 
and 31). Passages of this nature in the prophet’s book occasion- 
ally stand out from their context as though detachable from it; 
thus 4 19-26 and 10 19-22. The sudden transition, whether from 
prose to poetry or from a slow-moving meter to agitated lyric 
verse, is not unusual but quite regular in the later Hebrew—as 
also in modern literature. The seeker after indications of literary 
composition naturally hopes to find them here, but that which 
is changed in each case is the mood, not the author. This literary 
feature has its finest illustration in the poems of the great ‘“‘un- 
known prophet”; see my Second Isaiah, 189-191. 

The most striking example of this nature in Jeremiah is 20 7-18, 
a passage which has frequently been pronounced composite, but 
(as I think) without adequate reason. There are here several 
features which arouse at least suspicion of late date. The first 
of these is in verse 10. It is easy to suppose that a poet imagining 
the circumstances of the prophet could borrow from the pas- 
sionate “psalm of David’ (Ps 31) the phrase with which its 
14th verse begins; but it is not so easy to believe that a psalmist 
who had seen Jeremiah’s singular play on magor missdviv in 
20 31. would be likely to include the unnecessary phrase in a 
borrowing from verse 10. Verse 11 seems reminiscent of several 
passages in Second Isaiah, compare especially 41 11. Verse 13, 
which sounds like a bit out of one of the Psalms, does indeed cut 
in two the prophet’s vehement discourse, and for this very reason 
no imaginable glossator would have inserted it, nor would any 
redactor have permitted it to be inserted, in this place. Faith in 
Yahweh, even in the time of utmost distress, is already expressed 
in verses 11f., and probably no one would have been as likely 
as their author to add to them verse 13. Compare also 31 7. 
Again, it is agreed on all hands that there is direct literary con- 
nection between verses 14-18 and Job 3 3-11; and the latter, as 
supposedly of later date, has of course been regarded as the 
borrower. Without this postulate of priority, however, it is 
hardly likely that any careful reader of the two books would 
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suppose the author of Job to be borrowing from the book of 
Jeremiah. 

In these details there is of course nothing conclusive; but, as 
was said in introducing them, they do give ground for suspicion. 
And no passage in the whole book would be regarded as more 
characteristically Jeremiah’s own than this ly; ic outburst, 20 7-18. 
Whether the passage is early or late, it is a typical literary produc- 
tion, with its perfect analogies in the Psalter. Hebrew writers 
of the Greek period expressed the deepest personal emotions of 
David, Job, and others, and at the same time their own religious 
experience, in verse that rings true. It does not suffice for proof 
of Jeremiah’s authorship to observe that a certain poetical pas- 
sage is written in lofty style and with complete mastery of the 
technique of Hebrew verse. Nor in the narrative portions of the 
book is historical truth assured by general verisimilitude and an 
abundance of exact and vivid detail. There were in Jerusalem 
at all times creative artists of the first rank. It is quite clear 
that we have as yet found no safe criterion for analyzing chapters 
1-10. 

Duhm’s introductory comment on chapters 7-10 (p. 74) gives 
what may be termed a typical present-day view of the critical 
problem. His conclusion is, that we have here not merely a com- 
posite text, but a hardly describable chaos: ‘‘dass in diesen vier 
Capiteln die Erganzer—nicht einer, sondern mehrere—sich 
gréssere Einschaltungen zwischen und in die jeremianischen 
Gedichte gestattet haben als bisher. Waren die kritischen 
Arbeiten schon abgethan und ihre Resultate anerkannt, so sollte 
man die Dichtungen Jeremias aus diesem wunderlichen Gemenge 
herauslesen und dann die Zusatze der Spateren fiir sich studieren; 
so aber miissen wir uns schon von Vers zu Vers durch das mixtum 
compositum hindurcharbeiten.” He adds, that in 7 1—83, 
which he regards as a separate whole (mistakenly, as above 
shown), the only genuine ‘‘Jeremianic fragments” are in verses 28 
and 29—a passage in which the writer pauses for a moment to 
express his horror at the wickedness which he is portraying. The 
expectation of finding ‘“‘die Dichtungen Jeremias’’ in this way 
is, I think, vain imagining. It is to be noted also that the descrip- 
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tion, just quoted, of the process which produced our book of 
Jeremiah applies in like manner, even if not in like degree, to 
the other prophetical writings as they are similarly analyzed. 

According to the traditional view of the Hebrew prophet, 
represented by all the older commentaries, he spoke by inspira- 
tion, uttering a message given to him by the God of Israel. In 
his own time he was the conscious mouthpiece of God, the med- 
iator between him and his people. He was empowered to foresee 
the future, as far as it concerned Israel, and to tell some part 
of what he saw; also to prophesy concerning the foreign nations. 
This is the only conception of ‘‘the Prophets,’ major and minor, 
which is set forth in the prophetical books of the Old Testament. 
It is expressed very distinctly in Jer 1 5, 10, 18¢., as also in the 
“Ich-Stiicke”’ 3 111., 410, 5 14, 19. 

Opposed to this is the view of the many modern scholars who 
deny inspiration and reduce prediction to terms of possible 
human foresight. While rejecting the Biblical conception of 
prophecy as unhistorical, a theological fiction, they nevertheless 
accept the Bibiical list of prophets with their traditional offices, 
dates, and circumstances, and attempt to use this as historical 
material. The fact that the prophecies can rarely be forced into 
their given setting is explained by supposing more or less exten- 
sive editing, rewriting, and interpolation. By cutting out what- 
ever seems to disagree with the alleged date and circumstances 
it is believed that the original prophecy, or at least fragments of 
it, may be recovered.* By this method, now customary, any 
writing can be made to fit any time. 

Probably few will doubt that even the Hebrew prophecies— 
peculiarly individual compositions, each attached to the name 
of a national hero and containing his own God-given message— 
suffered more or less in the processes of transmission, like similar 
literary monuments in other lands and tongues. They were 
edited, occasionally interpolated, and also expanded even after 
the ascription had been made. The purpose, not always possible 


8 Thus Condamin, who takes the book of Jeremiah as a whole, and finds it 
fairly uniform in its ideas and its literary background, though recognizing 
both interpolation and expansion, remarks (Preface, p. II) that Duhm’s 
criticism reduces ‘‘the original book”’ to one-fifth the present size. 
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of complete realization, was of course to preserve every such 
monument intact. In a people taking pride in its ancient writings 
and its great men (see Sirach 44 1-4) no such bizarre and aimless 
vandalism as the theory of rewriting(!) supposes would ever be 
possible. 

The book of Jeremiah pictures, in its every part, the work of 
a divinely inspired seer, who announced to Judah the doom that 
had been decreed, warned the people to repent, and promised on 
that condition the ultimate restoration of all Israel from all the 
lands of the dispersion, and the establishment of the long- 
promised Messianic kingdom. As the book stands in our Hebrew 
Bible it is plainly the result of a literary process which can be 
partly understood through the help of the Greek version. The 
latter half of the prophecy was worked over, altered, and added 
to, until a satisfactory form was decided upon. In the first half, 
on the contrary, we seem to have in our Hebrew the text origi- 
nally written, without significant alteration.® 

The “background” of the introductory portion of the prophecy 
as here conceived in thus sufficiently indicated. Chapters 1-10, 
certainly, were written to represent the message of Jeremiah in 
the period preceding Josiah’s reform, as was demonstrated above. 
The only conclusion as to the origin of this section justified by 
the evidence is that it is of late date and presumably the work of 
a single author, since no ground appears for supposing either 
different hands or earlier and later elements. On one occasion 
in the preceding pages the inclusion of chapters 11-18 was sug- 
gested, making the whole series of chapters 1-18 a literary unit. 
The evidence seems to me to justify the inclusion, but I do not 
press the point. Nor would the hypothesis imply that these 
chapters were ever thought of as other than introductory to an 
extended work. 

For a more definite date, the various indications point to the 
third century B.C. Aside from the facts already noted, the 


9 The very many slight omissions in the Greek seem to be the result of haste, 
whether in the copying of the Hebrew text or in the work of the translator. 
Those who have dealt extensively with ancient manuscripts have seen many 
texts abridged in this way, time and labor being saved by dropping out what- 
ever could be omitted without essential loss. 
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great and very significant variation of the Greek from the Heb- 
rew appears to declare that the prophet’s book was still in the 
process of formation at the time when the translation was made. 
Many scholars have drawn the conclusion that the LXX repre- 
sents the earlier form, which soon after was revised, chiefly 
through extensive rearrangement, but also by means of added 
material. There are many things which seem to show that the 
general conception of the foretelling prophet-author with his 
“book” making known the future of his people and predicting 
the downfall of various foreign nations came late into being and 
received its main development in the Greek period.'® I would 
refer to my former treatment of this matter in The Second Isaiah, 
94—99, 100 f., and 102 (below), where the conjecture of a ‘‘sacred 
library of the prophets” formed in the third century B.C. is 
presented and beiefly supported. 

Whatever may be surmised as to the origin of other portions 
of the book of Jeremiah, there is here offered very clear evidence 
that at least the first section, written expressly as introduction 
to the prophecy, has only an imaginary connection with the 7th 


century B. C. This is purely religious literature, composed with 
parenetic aim, and in every. particular characteristic of the period 
which produced it. 


% This was one result of the awakening brought about by the poems of 
Second Isaiah (Is 34-66), composed about the year 400. This publication 
marked a great turning point in Hebrew literature and religious philosophy. 
Nearly every Jewish writing from that time onward bears the stamp of its 
influence. 
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AS Problem des urchristlichen Abendmahles 146t sicn 

unter drei zwar verschiedenen, aber auch verbundeneh 
Gesichtspunkten betrachten. Der erste ist literarischer Art: 
Nur Markus und Matthaus iiberliefern einen fast gleichen 
Bericht von dem letzten Mahl Jesu mit seinen Jiingern. Paulus 
hat eine besondere Fassung, die in den berichteten wie in den 
berichtenden Worten charakteristisch abweicht; bei Lukas ist 
nicht einmal die handschriftliche Uberlieferung eindeutig: Neben 
einem kiirzeren Text (Dit) steht die sehr viel besser bezeugte, 
aber geschichtlich fragwiirdige langere Version, die in ihrem 
letzten Teile mit der des Paulus zusammengeht.' Um so ratsel- 
hafter ist es, daB der 4. Evangelist nichts iiberliefert, was dem 
Berichte der anderen Drei oder des Paulus ahnlich ware, und er 
selbst steigert dieses Ratsel, wenn er in einer Rede Jesu, die an 
das Wunder der Speisung sich anschlieBt, mit deutlichen Worten 
auf Sinn und Gehalt des Abendmahles anspielt oder hindeutet 
(6 52-59). 

Aus solcher zwiefaltigen und zwiespaltigen Uberlieferung 
erwiachst leicht die Frage nach dem theologischen Gehalt des 
Uberlieferten — und damit ist der zweite Gesichtspunkt 
gegeben —: Ist das Mahl, von dem in unseren Berichten die 
Rede ist, ein einmaliger und unwiederholbarer Akt Jesu, wie aus 
dem Todesdunkel seines letzten Lebensabends spontan hervor- 
gegangen, oder ist es ein heiliger Brauch, sei es damals den 
Seinen vom Meister gestiftet oder in jene Abschiedstunde erst 


tVgl. iiber das Verhaltnis der Texte zuletzt Joach. Jeremias, Die Abend- 

mahlsworte Jesu (1935), 42 ff.; fiir die Urspriinglichkeit der langeren Lukas- 

fassung tritt ein K. G. Goetz, ‘‘ Der Einflu8 des kirchlichen Brauches auf die 

Abendmahlstexte des NTs,” Festschrift fiir Eberhard Vischer (Basel, 1935), 24. 
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nachtraglich hineingelegt? Und wenn dieses Mahl schon in seinem 
Ursprung umstritten ist, wie hat es in der urchristlichen 
Geschichte sich entfaltet, in welcher Richtung sich gewandelt? 
Zu einer Feier der persénlichen Erinnerung an den hingegan- 
genen Meister oder der sakramentalen Gegenwart des lebendigen 
Herrn oder einer im Hinblick auf den kommenden Retter ver- 
bundenen Gemeinde eschatologisch Glaubiger? Und hier fiigt 
sich ein dritter Gesichtspunkt ein: Welches immer der religidse 
Gehalt dieser Stiftung sein mag, sie ist in Feier und Brauch 
einer Gemeinde dargestellt; aber in welcher Weise? Bald Mitte 
eines urchristlichen Gottesdienstes, bald sonntagliche Abend- 
und Nachtfeier, bald tagliche Mahlzeit, vielleicht verbunden 
mit einer taglichen Armenspeisung, so verschieden scheint sich 
das Abendmahl darzustellen, und das Bild wiirde noch reicher, 
wenn man zu den Nachrichten des NTs noch die der Didache 
oder der Ignatiusbriefe oder anderer hinzunehmen wiirde. 
Keiner dieser dreifachen Gesichtspunkte 148t sich von dem 
anderen lésen: Die Verschiedenheit der Berichte ist nicht nur 
durch die Art der miindlichen oder schriftlichen Uberlieferung 
bestimmt, sondern auch durch die der kirchlichen Feier und 
ihren Gehalt fiir die Feiernden, die Feier wiederum durch die 
Besonderheit der Uberlieferung, und beide zusammen pragen den 
Sinn des urspriinglichen Mahles, wie dieser die Eigentiimlichkeit 
des heiligen Brauches und seiner Tradition. Die Zusammen- 
gehérigkeit dieser Gesichtspunkte zu bedenken, ist besonders 
wichtig, wenn wir uns im Folgenden darauf beschranken, Sinn 
und Brauch des Abendmahles in der palastinensischen Urge- 
meinde festzustellen. Sie leitet auch darauf, zuvor nach der 
Mahlanschauung und den Mahlbrauchen Jesu zu fragen, in der 
vielleicht die spa&ter auseinander getretenen Probleme des 
Abendmahles wie im Keime schon enthalten sind. 


I. 


In den synoptischen Evangelien ist von Essen und Trinken so 
haufig die Rede wie in kaum einer vergleichbaren Schrift des 
ATs oder des NTs. Als Gleichnis und als Geschehnis durch- 
zieht es sowohl die Wort- als auch die Werkiiberlieferung von 
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Jesus. Das ist wohl nicht oft beachtet, scheint sich aber auch 
leicht zu erklaren, denn die zahlreichen Spriiche und Geschichten, 
die von Speise und Trank in irgend einer Form sprechen, weisen 
wie es scheint kaum iiber den Rahmen hinaus, durch den eine im 
AT begriindete jiidische Haltung sich fromm und innig be- 
schrankt: Speise und Trank sind eben Gottes tagliche Gaben 
an den Menschen. Das ist nicht leichthin gesagt, sondern mit 
allem Ernst ergriffen und in aller Tiefe begriffen : Gottes Schépfer- 
macht vom Uranfang wird daran hier und jetzt sichtbar, daB 
er Menschen und Tieren an jedem Morgen, den er erneut, 
ihre Speise gibt (Ps. Sal.59#; Taan.f. 2a); darum ist es des 
Frommen erste und letzte Pflicht, dem Herrn fiir seine Gaben 
zu danken, und wer es unterlaBt, der ist dem Heiden und Gott- 
losen gleich.2 Angesichts solcher altjiidischen Haltung und 
Anschauung ist es begreiflich und gleichsam selbstverstandlich, 
daB Jesus die konkreten und alltaglichen Lebensnotwendigkeiten, 
die jeden Menschen in Freude oder Sorge, Hoffart oder Demut 
binden, zum Bilde und Ausdruck dessen macht, was er selbst 
verkiindet und wirkt. Essen und Trinken enthiillen ihm darum, 
wie Geburt und Herkommen, des Menschen Gebundenheit und 
eben darin Gottes fiirsorgende Liebe; fiir sie zu danken, ist des 
Frommen demiitige Pflicht, sie zu miBachten, des Gottlosen 
Hoffart.3 


Indes deuten solche Satze, in Worten Jesu mannigfach be- 
riihrt, mehr auf den iiberkommenen Hintergrund hin, von dem 
eine tiefere Anschauung sich klar abhebt. Der allgemeine 
fromme Gedanke, da8 Gott “alles Lebende sattigt mit Gefallen’’ 
(Ps. 145 16), steht der harten Tatsache gegeniiber, daB es Hunger 
und Darben wie Sattheit und Prassen gibt. Wie alle menschliche 
Not, so erscheint auch der Hunger in vielfaltigem Lichte: Er ist 
Zeichen und Brandmal des gegenwartigen Aons; darum werden 
an seinem Ende Hungersnéte sein (Mk 13 8). Er ist auch wie 
ein Fingerzeig Gottes, der den verlorenen Sohn zum Hause 
seines Vaters zuriickweist (Lk 15 14-16), oder wie das schwer 


2 Vgl. die Beispiele bei Billerbeck zu Mt 1419, I, 685 f. und den Exkurs 
‘Ein altjiidisches Gastmahl,’”’ IV, 611-639, besonders 627 ff. 
3 Vgl. etwa Mt 79 ff. und Lk 12 16-20 und dfter. 
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begreifliche Siegel einer Gottverbundenheit, dem das Schmausen 
als ein Zeichen der Verlorenheit an Welt und Holle gegeniiber- 
steht (Lk 1619#, 1219). In dieser Linie liegt auch die erste 
Lésung fiir die Spannung, welche zwischen dem Glauben an 
Gottes Giite, die auch die Végel unter dem Himmel ndhrt 
(Mt 6 26), und der Tatsache des Hungerns besteht: Der Hunger 
gehért zu dem Leiden dieser Welt, darum was der Leidenden 
harrt, das harrt auch der Hungernden: ‘‘Selig die jetzt hungern, 
denn ihr sollt satt werden; wehe die jetzt satt sind, denn ihr 
werdet hungern”’ (Lk 6 21, 24). Darum ist Essen und Trinken 
nicht ein bloBes Gleichnis der eschatologischen Vollendung 
— denn es ist nicht angebbar, wo hier die Grenze zwischen Bild 
und Wirklichkeit, zwischen Gesagtem und Gemeintem ver- 
laufen soll—-sondern ein Stiick dieser seligen Wirklichkeit 
selber: Gott bereitet den Darbenden bald seinen Tisch, daB sie 
in seinem Reiche essen und trinken; die andern verbannt er 
von seinem Mahle. 


Freilich noch ist in dieser Seligpreisung der Bogen weit, der 
eschatologische Vollendung und menschliche Not iiberwdlbt. 
Aber wie schon er an der Wendung vom Essen und Trinken 
haftet wie iibrigens in keiner anderen Seligpreisung, so sind 
auch alle Besonderungen an denselben Ausdruck gebunden. 
Vielleicht halt es sich noch in ererbter Vorstellung, wenn es fiir 
des Vaters iiberschwingliche Liebe keinen tieferen und schéneren 
Ausdruck gibt als daB er dem heimgekehrten Sohn ein Freuden- 
mahl bereitet (Lk 15:22), oder—um Gegensiatzliches zu 
nennen — wenn die Gottferne des letzten Menschengeschlechtes 
darin sich enthiillt, daB die Menschen in den Tagen des 
Menschensohnes essen und trinken wie in den Tagen der Sintflut 
(Lk 17 28). Bezeichnender ist schon der Satz: Wer einen 
Hungernden speist oder einen Diirstenden trankt, der gehért zu 
den Gesegneten des Herrn (Mt 25341); wer aber iiberfiihrt 
wird: ov dunxovnoapévy aor (Mt 25 44) —der Ausdruck ist 
lehrreich —, geht zur ewigen Strafe ein. Das Wort macht das 
Bild und die Tatsache des Speisens und Trankens zum vor 
nehmsten Zeichen frommer Caritas und verkniipft so auf neue 
Weise eschatologische Vollendung mit der menschlichen Gegen- 
wart. Aber es fiihrt damit auch zu den Spriichen und Gleich- 
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nissen, in denen Dasein des Reiches Gottes und Mahl-Halten 
Eines und Dasselbe bedeutet. Es geschieht zunachst in dem 
bekannten Gleichnis vom MHochzeitsmahle (Mt 221-14 und 
Lk 14 16-24), und es ist dabei gar nicht zu iibersehen, da8 dieses 
Hochzeitsmahl des einzigen Kénigsohnes eine groBe Speisung der 
Bettler und Kriippel ist. Wenn hier die allgemeine eschatolo- 
gische Bedeutung des Mahles unverkennbar ist, so zeigen 
andere Worte, wie diese sich in der geschichtlichen Wirksamkeit 
des Meisters ebenso offenbart. Phariséer und Johannesjiinger 
sind von den Jesusjiingern dadurch geschieden, da jene fasten, 
diese essen und trinken, weil sie Hochzeiter sind (Mk 2188); 
daB also jetzt fiir sie die Heilszeit angebrochen ist — einerlei in 
welchem Sinne und mit welcher Macht — das ist angezeigt in 
ihrem Nichtfasten, oder positiv gesprochen, ihr tagliches Essen 
und Trinken mit dem Meister ist ein hochzeitliches Mahl. Und 
was von den Jiingern gilt, das gilt starker und wahrer von dem 
Meister selbst. Johannes a8 und trank nicht, der Menschensohn 
ift und trinkt (Mt 11181); und so charakteristisch ist dieses 
Essen und Trinken fiir Jesus, daB man von ihm scheltend sagt: 
Ein Fresser und Weinsaufer. Man kann hier kaum einwenden, 
nur der Gegensatz zu dem asketischen Taufer hebe an Jesus 
heraus was doch nur Gewohnheit des Alltags sei; denn eben 
diese Gewohnheit ist fiir jiidische Augen das Seltsame, wie 
Mk 218¢ lehrt, und wenn aus dem Verhalten des Taufers der 
folgenschwere Schlu8 gezogen wird: “Er hat einen Damon,” wie 
sollte der aus Jesu Verhalten gezogene nicht dhnlich gewichtig 
und charakteristisch sein? Man kann also hdéchstens noch 
fragen, wie die tagliche Gewohnheit und Notwendigkeit des 
Essens und Trinkens, die ein jeder iibt, fiir diesen Einen etwas 
so Bezeichnendes sein kann, daB sie ihn mit dem Schimmer 
einer eschatologischen Wiirde und Wirklichkeit umgibt. Aber 
dies ist nun auch nichts Vereinzeltes mehr in der Geschichte 
Jesu; denn um nur weniges zu nennen, der jiidische GruB, den 
jeder braucht, tragt im Munde der Boten Jesu auch den Segen 
und Frieden des Evangeliums, der Name Menschensohn, der 
jeden bezeichnet (z. B. Mk 3 28), ist der Name, den Jesus tragt. 
In der eschatologischen Heiligung des Alltaglichen oder auch in 
dem Alltaglich-werden des heilig Eschatologischen liegt auch 
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sonst die Mitte der Verkiindung Jesu; ist es auch bei der Frage 
des Mahles der Fall? 

An dem Problem des Essens und Trinkens bricht der Gegen- 
satz Jesu zu den Pharisiern in voller Starke auf, es geschieht 
in der harten Anklage Mk7 (vgl. auch Mt 1511 f), wird be- 
statigt in dem Schimpfwort: Ein Fresser und Weinsdufer, der 
Zollner und Siinder Freund, und verradt sich ebenso in dem 
Gesprich iiber das Ahrenraufen am Sabbat (Mk 2 23-28), denn 
es wird gerechtfertigt durch das Beispiel des Davids, das vom 
Essen der Schaubrote handelt. Endlich tragt das grofe Bild: 
Jesus mit den Zéllnern Mahl haltend, die Unterschrift, die den 
Protest der Pharisier abweist: Ich bin gekommen, die Siinder 
zu laden, nicht die Gerechten (Mk 218), und dieses ‘‘Laden” 
hat oft genug in den Evangelien die konkrete Bedeutung des 
Zu-Tische-ladens. Die Mahlgemeinschaft, die Jesus mit den 
Zollnern nicht nur halt, sondern erst stiftet, ist danach eine 
Notwendigkeit seiner Sendung zu den Siindern, d. h. sie macht 
Siinder zu Geladenen, ihn zu dem ‘der da kommen soll,” jene 
zu den Gadsten, die an Gottes Tisch essen und trinken, diesen 
zu dem Gastgeber, der ihnen Gottes Tisch bereitet. Das Gleiche 
sagt und bedeutet in anderer Weise Jesu Wort an die kanaa- 
naische Frau, die ihn um Heilung ihrer Tochter bittet (Mk 7 
27 f, Mt 15 26 #); wenn es nicht gut ist, den Kindern das Brot zu 
nehmen und den Hunden vorzuwerfen, dann ist Jesu gesamtes 
Wirken in Wort und heilender Tat ein “Brotspenden” und 
Brotspenden der Inbegriff seines eschatologischen ‘“Gekommen- 
seins,’ dann ist wo Brot gespendet wird, die eschatologische 
Heilszeit Gegenwart und Wirklichkeit geworden. Und von 
solchen Gedanken aus gewinnen dann alle Worte Jesu iiber 
Essen und Trinken, iiber die Hungernden und Diirstenden, 
Satten und Schwelgenden einen eschatologisch erfiillten Sinn, 
bis hin zu der Bitte: ‘Unser taglich Brot gib uns heute!’’ 

Freilich lehrt diese Bitte auch, daB alle diese Mahlworte eine 
terminologische Bestimmtheit fast scheu und streng vermeiden; 
sie stehen wie in einer gewollten Mitte zwischen ‘‘bloBer Me- 
tapher” und dem klaren Hinweis auf ein hier und jetzt erfiilltes 
Stiick eschatologischer Wirklichkeit. Aber dieses gleichsam 
Schwebende des Ausdrucks spiegelt nur eine gréfere Unbe- 
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stimmtheit wider, welche die Verkiindung Jesu tragt; so ist in 
gleich unvdestimmter Weise Gottes Kénigtum “mitten unter 
euch” und “im Kommen,”’ so der Meister sein Bringer und sein 
Bote. Mit anderen Worten, diese Unbestimmtheit bezeichnet 
nur die unfa8bare Fiille und Besonderheit der Verkiindung 
Jesu. Werden aber so die besprochenen Worte vom Mahl nicht 
nur zu einem Beispiel unter manchen anderen, wenn auch 
vielleicht zu einem durch Konkretion und Tiefe ausgezeichneten 
Beispiel? In der Tat umfassen diese Mahlausdriicke alle 
Richtungen der Botschaft Jesu, vom pardnetischen Weisheit- 
spruch bis zur eschatologischen Prophetie, vom schlichten Wort 
des Gebetes bis zum geheimnisvollen Offenbarungswort des 
Menschensohnes. Dennoch bleibt ihre Besonderheit erhalten; es 
ware schon schwer, in der synoptischen Uberlieferung ein ver- 
wandtes gleich umfassendes Bild zu finden — héchstens das 
Wort vom Dienen kommt in Frage (Mk 1045, Lk 22 27), und es 
ist selbst ein Mahlbild —, aber es kommt hinzu, da diese 
Anschauung von der Bedeutung des Essens, das Pflicht und 
Gnade, tagliche Not und fromme Feier, Liebeszeichen fiir Arme 
und hochzeitliches Zeichen der eschatologischen Erfiillung ist, 
durch bekannte Erzahlungen gestiitzt und getragen wird. 


Oft ist in den evangelischen Berichten von Mahlen die Rede, 
an denen Jesus in wechselnden Orten und verschiedenen Kreisen 
teilnahm. Wir finden sonst nicht haufig Fromme des AT oder 
NT in diese Situation gestellt, und wenn Lukas sie 6fter erwahnt 
als die anderen Evangelisten, so hat er sie offenbar als charakter- 
istisch fiir Jesus angesehen. Diese Mahlsituation umfasst das 
Kleinste wie das GréBte: Will Markus den Andrang des Volkes 
schildern, so hat er keinen anschaulicheren Zug: Sie konnten 
nicht einmal Brot essen (Mk 3 20). DaB des Petrus Schwieger- 
mutter bei Tisch aufwartet, ° t Zeichen ihrer Heilung durch 
Jesus (Mk 1 31); aber auch die iiberschwangliche Huldigung der 
Liebe, mit der nach Lk 7 29 #. eine Ungenannte Jesus die FiiBe 
oder nach Mk 14:3 «. das Haupt salbt, wachst aus einem Mahl- 
brauch heraus und wird zum Zeichen sei es der ‘‘Vergebung” 
oder der Bestattung Jesu. Man kann bei diesen und anderen 
Nachrichten einwenden, da8 das Mahl nur ein Anlass ist, um 
an ihm einen anderen Sinn zu entfalten; aber bei dem Zéllner- 
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gastmahl (Mk 2 154.) ist die Tatsache des gemeinsamen Essens 
und Trinkens so sehr einziger Sinn und Gehalt der Szene, daB 
sie Jesus das Scheltwort ‘der Zdéllner und Siinder Freund” 
eingetragen hat. Dieses Mahl bedeutet nicht nur, daB Jesus 
die Schranken wegraumt, die der jiidische Glaube allen Feinden 
von Volk und Glauben aufgerichtet hatte, auch nicht nur, daB 
er sich zu den verlorenen Schafen des Hauses Israel gesandt 
weiB (Mt 105), sondern als letzten Grund von dem allen, dab 
in dem Beisammen dieses Mahles sich etwas von dem “Essen 
und Trinken im Reiche Gottes” abzeichnet. Er verkiindet 
nicht nur, sondern verwirklicht was er verkiindet, daB die Armen 
und Verachteten an seinem Tische speisen werden, und darum 
ist dieses Mahl beides: Eine tagliche Mahlzeit und eine eschato- 
logische Feier.* 

Am deutlichsten ist die Erzahlung von dem wunderbaren 
Mahle am galildischen Meer; es ist die einzige der evangelischen 
Uberlieferung, die von Mk und Mt als ein doppeltes Ereignis 
berichtet wird (s.dazu spater). Dieses Mahl tragt alle die 
Ziige und bestatigt alle die Gedanken, die wir aus den Mahl- 
worten Jesu erschlossen haben: Es ist zunachst ein einfaches und 
tagliches Mahl; Jesus ist Gastgeber wie d4hnlich wohl bei dem 
Zéllnermahl, er speist wie ein jiidischer Hausvater seine Gaste 
nach frommem Brauch und mit einfacher Speise, und daB alle 
satt werden, ist ebenso Zweck wie Ergebnis dieses Mahles. 
Aber Jesus speist die Menge durch ein Wunder, das die Macht 
und Wiirde des Menschensohnes zugleich offenbart und verhiillt; 
und dieses Speisen ist einmalig wie seine Heilungen und seine 
Worte es sind, aber wie jene ist es auch Zeichen der eschato- 
logischen Nahe des Gottesreiches und der noch verborgenen 
Gegenwart seines Herrn und Vollenders. Ja dieses Wunder der 
Speisung ist solch ein Zeichen in héherem Ma8e und in un- 
mittelbarerer Weise; denn Heilungen retten nur den Einzelnen, 
Worte kénnen nur fordern oder verheifen, dieses hier und jetzt 
geschehende Wunder ist aber ein Stiick Wirklichkeit jener 
eschatologischen Vollendung, da die Seinen mit ihm essen und 


4 Vgl. zu dieser und den folgenden Erklarungen meinen Markuskommentar 
(Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar tiber das NT, begr. von H. A. W. Meyer 
I, ii, 1937, 10. Aufl.) zu den genannten Perikopen. 
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trinken werden an seinem Tisch, und damit dieses Mahl durch 
ihn und sein wundersames Tun eine eschatologische Feier. 


Aus der Art, in der die Jiinger wie die Menge an diesem Mahle 
beteiligt sind, ergibt sich noch eine weitere Bestimmung. Wie 
die Jiinger von Anfang an die Aufgabe haben, fiir das Essenzu 
sorgen—das ist die Voraussetzung ihres einleitenden Ge- 
spraches mit Jesus (Mt 6 35 f.)—, so sind auch sie es, die hernach 
der Menge zu essen geben; und sie tun es in fast umstandlich 
feierlicher Weise: Wie Jesus jedes der diinnen Brotlaibe in 
Bissen zerbricht, so reichen die Zwélfe jedem einzelnen der 5000 
Mann jeden Bissen gleichsam zum Munde. Um es mit einem 
spateren Ausdruck genau zu bezeichnen, die Jiinger dienen am 
Tische des Herrn, und um ihren Dienst weht schon im AufBeren 
die Feierlichkeit einer heiligen Handlung.s Endlich die Menge 
der 5000! Es wird schon im Anfang nicht erwogen, daB sie 
etwas bei sich tragen kénnten, um ihren Hunger zu stillen; sie 
sind in der Tat die Armen und Hungrigen, und wenn auch 
Jesus diese Menge nicht oder nicht nur um der Not willen 
speist, sondern um der eschatologischen Bedeutung willen, die 
dieses wundersame Mahl hat, und um der eschatologischen 
Macht willen, die es offenbart, so ist es doch auch eine Speisung 
der Armen durch den Herrn, bei der seine Jiinger aufwarten. 
So faBt dieses Mahl noch ein Letztes in sich: Es ist wohl zu- 
nachst das Wunder, durch das sich Jesus als der Menschensohn 
bezeugt; darum begnet auch hernach (Mk 8 14 £., auch 6 52) die 
Frage: Habt ihr nicht verstanden? Aber durch dieses Wunder ist 
auch die Menge zu der Gemeinschaft derer vereint, die an 
seinem Tische essen, in ihm stellt sich, noch wie unter Schleiern 
verborgen, die eschatologische Gemeinde dar. 

Wenn wir uns von hier aus zu dem letzten Mahl Jesu mit 
seinen Jiingern wenden, so ist zunichst eine literarische Vorfrage 
zu erwdhnen. Der Bericht des Markus fiigt sich nicht 

s Nur nach den beiden Spei zahlungen heift es, daB Jesus die Menge 


“entlaBt” (Mk 645, 89); so entlaBt im jiidischen Kultus der amtierende 
Priester die Menge (vgl. Num 6 27; Sir 50 21 £.; Lk 122). Hat auch der Erzahler 
den kultischen Charakter dieser Speisungen durch seine singulare Bemerkung 
hervorheben wollen? 

6 Vgl. das Genauere in meinem Kommentar zu Mk 1422 #., S. 302-310. 
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reibungslos in den Zusammenhang ein, in dem er jetzt steht. 
Die Griinde fiir diese Beobachtung sind oft genannt: Mk 14 12-16 
ist auf die Schilderung eines Passamahles angelegt, Mk 14 22-25 
enthalt in seinen Worten nichts davon; Mk 14 22 “und da sie 
aBen’’ st6Bt sich mit 1418 “da sie zu Tische lagen.” In Mk 
14 12 #. schickt Jesus ‘‘zwei seiner Jiinger” fort, in Mk 1417 
“kommt er mit den Zwdélfen’’. Wie man im Einzelnen auch 
diese Spannungen lésen mége, das in unserem Zusammenhange 
Wichtige ist deutlich: Mk 1412-16 entstammt einer anderen 
Uberlieferung als Mk 14 22-25; jene Perikope setzt sich nicht in 
dieser fort, diese setzt jene nicht voraus; jene geht auf einen 
fortlaufenden Bericht, diese ist fiir sich iiberliefert, sie deutet 
einen Zusammenhang von Ereignissen wohl an, aber sie selbst 
will diesen nicht berichten. Darum endet auch die Erzahlung 
mit einem ins eschatologisch Grenzenlose verweisenden Worte 
Jesu, nicht mit einer abschlieBenden Bemerkung des Erzahlers. 
Von den zahllosen Fragen, die auf den theologischen Gehalt 
des Abendmahles sich richten, sollen hier nur die kurz beriihrt 
werden, die fiir die Feier der Urgemeinde Bedeutung haben. 
Das Mahl, das Jesus mit seinen Jiingern halt, steht unter den 
gleichen Vorzeichen wie etwa die wunderbare Speisung oder das 
Zéllnermahl: Er i8t und trinkt mit den Seinen und wird so, wie 
er es bisher hielt, auch im Reiche Gottes mit ihnen essen und 
trinken (1425). Das gegenwartige Mahl ist also Zeichen des 
eschatologischen Mahles, dieses eschatologische das Ziel und die 
erfiillte Wirklichkeit des gegenwdrtigen; oder mit anderen 
Worten, nicht nur der Meister isst und trinkt an dem Abend 
seines Lebens mit seinen Jiingern, sondern auch der eschatol- 
logische Herr an der Schwelle des Gottesreiches mit seinen 
Glaubigen. Erst auf diesem allgemeineren und wohlbekannten 
Grunde erheben sich die Besonderheiten der doppelten Mahl- 
handlung und des doppelten Mahlwortes, von denen wir nur 
einige kurz beriihren. 

Jesus ist auch hier der Hausvater, der den Seinen Brot zu 
essen und Wein zu trinken gibt; die Jiinger sind seine Ange- 
hérigen oder auch seine Giste, vielleicht von jetzt ab auch die 
Erben seines Mahles. Nicht mehr sie warten wie bei dem 
wunderbaren Mahle einer Menge auf, sondern ihnen wird 
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gleichsam aufgewartet. Der ihnen aufwartet, ist nach der Dar- 
stellung des Lukas (um hier von dem vierten Evangelisten zu 
schweigen) wohl Jesus selbst, er sowohl der Herr als der Diener 
des Mahles (Lk 22 27); und es ist méglich, des Markus Worte: 
“Er gab ihnen das Brot und den Kelch,” in gleichem Sinne zu 
verstehen. Aber wenn wir nicht vorschnell Passabrauche ein- 
fiihren, so wissen wir nichts Genaueres iiber die Formen dieses 
letzten Mahles. Wé&ahrend aber alle bisherigen Mahle und 
Mahlbrauche ihren Sinn in sich selber trugen, weist hier das 
Kelchwort iiber die gegebene Situation weit hinaus. Denn 
nicht mehr was dieses Mahl “fiir euch’? bedeutet, — das ist als 
gegeben vorausgesetzt, wie 14 25 zeigt—ist hier gesagt, sondern 
was Blut und Wein “fiir die Vielen’’ d. h. fiir Alle, fiir Juden 
und Heiden sind.?, Das Kelchwort wei8 also eine Diatheke 
gesetzt und durch sein Blut besiegelt, die nicht wie einst nur 
dem Volke Israel galt, sondern allen Vélkern gilt; es wei8 damit 
auch in der jetzt vorweggenommenen die einst geschehenen Dia- 
theken Gottes ebenso aufgehoben wie vollendet, es wei8 endlich 
dieses Ergreifen der ‘‘Vielen’’ an den Kreis derer gebunden, zu 
denen das Wort gesprochen ist und die aus diesem Kelche 
tranken. So hat dieses Kelchwort vielerlei Richtungen: Es 
richtet sich gegen dieses Volk, das bisher in einer Diatheke 
stand, und wendet sich an die Vélker, die seine Diatheke er- 
fassen wird, und richtet sich mit beidem doch an diesen kleinen 
Kreis der Seinen, die dadurch in eine beziehungsreiche Mitte 
gestellt sind: Genossen des jetztigen und _ eschatologischen 
Mahles, Glieder des Reiches Gottes, Erben der bisherigen 
Diatheken Gottes mit seinem Volke und zugleich auch die 
beauftragten Trager fiir die Diatheke Gottes mit den Vielen, 
alles dieses zusammengefaBt in dem Brauch und der Feier 
des Essens und Trinkens. 

In dem Vorstehenden sind die Mahlberichte und Mahlworte 
Jesu nicht ohne Absicht als eine Einheit gefa8t worden, ohne 
daB bei jedem einzelnen Stiick gefragt ware, ob es legendar 
oder geschichtlich, Gemeinde- oder Herrenwort sei; ganz abge- 
sehen von der Frage, welchen methodischen Sinn diese Gegen- 


7 Vgl. zu dieser Deutung auch Joach. Jeremias, Abendmahlsworte, 82 ff. 
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iiberstellung in unserem Falle haben kénne, so handelt es sich 
uns darum herauszustellen, was die Urgemeinde als den Ur- 
sprung ihrer Feier angesehen hat. Ihre Uberlieferung bezeugt, 
um es zusammengefaBt zu sagen, die Feier des Mahles in der 
Verkiindung und Geschichte Jesu als die Form, in der die 
eschatologische Wiirde des Menschensohnes und die Gegen- 
wartigkeit des Gottesreiches sich am tiefsten und wahrsten 
sowohl offenbart wie verhiillt; wahrer als das nur verkiindende 
und verheiBende Wort, denn im Mahle lebt ein Stiick eschatolo- 
gischer Wirklichkeit, und tiefer als jede wundersame Heilung, 
denn im Mahle lebt der Herr mit seiner Gemeinde, die Gemeinde 
mit ihrem Herrn, und es ist die Gemeinde der Armen, denen 
er seinen Tisch bereitet. 


II. 


Die Nachrichten der Acta iiber die Feier des Abendmahles 
sind sehr undurchsichtig; fiinfmal wird von dem “Brotbrechen” 
gesprochen, einmal von dem ‘“Dienen an den Tischen,” 
das Aufgabe der Zwélfe ist. Von den fiinf Stellen reichen 


Act 207, 11,2735 in die Spatzeit des paulinischen Wirkens 
hinein, die uns hier nicht beschaftigen soll; sie zeigen nur, daB 
der Ausdruck ‘‘Brotbrechen” keineswegs terminologisch streng 
gebraucht ist.2 In Act 2735 meint er wohl nichts anderes als 
das Friihstiick, das Paulus nach einer Sturmnacht mit Dank 
gegen Gott zu sich nimmt, um die Schiffsbesatzung zu ermutigen 
und auch sich physisch zu starken. In Act 20 7-12, einem Stiick 
des ‘“Wir-Berichtes,” ist die Gemeinde am Sonntagabend 
zusammengekommen, um das Brot zu brechen; damit ist gewiB 
eine Mahlzeit gemeint, aber wean sie Zweck und Ziel des sonn- 
taglichen Zusammenkommens ist, auch eine gottesdienstliche 
Feier, bei der dann Paulus eine Nacht hindurch ‘das Wort 
ausdehnte.”’ So berichten von Jerusalem nur Act 2 42, 46 und 
6 1-4. 


8 Vgl. zum Ausdruck Kirsopp Lake und Henry J. Cadbury, The Acts of 
the Apostles (1933), The Beginnings of Christianity, IV, zu den einzelnen 
Stellen; auch Th. Schermann, ‘Das ‘Brotbrechen’ im Urchristentum,” 
Bibl. Zeitschr., VIII (1910), 33 ff., 162 ff. 
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Aus der Erwahnung des Brotbrechens 148t sich nur Einiges, 
wenn auch nicht Unwichtiges entnehmen: Taglich findet es 
statt “zu Hause,” taglich auch versammelt man sich einmiitig 
im Tempel, und zwar wie es nach Act 31 scheint, zu den vorge- 
geschriebenen Gebetszeiten. Einen Zweck dieser Versammlungen 
im Tempel gibt 5 42 an: ‘‘taglich hérten sie im Tempel und zu 
Hause nicht auf, den Gesalbten Jesus zu lehren und zu ver- 
kiinden.” Aber es ist nicht der einzige; denn zu dieser 
Verkiindung, die die Apostel im Tempel allen Besuchern, zu 
Hause den Jesusglaubigen zukommen lassen, ist ein “‘einmiitiges 
Zusammenkommen” der Gemeinde auf dem Tempelplatze 
nicht notwendig. Der Zweck ist aber auch nicht die Teilnahme 
am jiidischen Opferdienst, wie man oft gemeint hat. An keiner 
Stelle wird solches berichtet; immer ist der Tempel in der evan- 
gelischen Uberlieferung nur die Statte des Gebetes (Mk 11 17; 
Act 3 1), des Geliibdes (Act 21 26) oder der Lehre, nirgends die 
Statte des Opfers, getreu dem Worte Jesu: Mein Haus ist ein 
Bethaus. Muff man nicht auch aus der Erzahlung Act 3 1-26 
schlieBen, daB Petrus und Johannes, die den Lahmen heilen und 
zu dem Volke in der Halle Salomons zur Gebetszeit sprechen, 
eben damit den zur gleichen Zeit geiibten Opferdienst, gewollt 
oder ungewollt, iibersehen? Von einer Gegnerschaft gegen den 
Tempel und Opferdienst sprechen nicht nur bekannte Worte 
Jesu (Mk 13 2; 1458), auch nicht nur das ZerreiBen des Tempel- 
vorhangs bei seinem Tode (Mk 153s), sondern ebenso die 
Haltung des Stephanus, der Jesu Ausspruch mit dem “flam- 
menden Antlitz eines Engels’ wiederholt (Act 61 #.); wir 
kénnen Ahnliches aus der spateren Haltung der Nazorder, die 
ausdriicklich jedes Opfer ablehnen, oder der Ebioniten schliessen, 
die das Herrenwort iiberliefern: ‘Ich bin gekomen, die Opfer 
aufzulésen” (Epiphanius, Haer., XXX, 16, 7; I, 354, 8, Holl), 
und schon Burkitt hat dem Bericht des Hegesipp iiber das 
Martyrium des Herrenbruders Jakobus entnommen,? daB dieser 
sich an dem jiidischen Opferdienste nicht mehr beteiligte, und 
gerade von ihm heiBt es, da8 er taglich im Tempel fiir die Verge- 
bung der Siinden des Volkes betete. Darum darf man sagen, 


9 Burkitt, Christian Beginnings (1925), 62 f.; vgl. auch meine Arbeit Galiléa 
und Jerusalem (1936), 62 ff. 
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daB weder in der Friih- noch Spatzeit der Urgemeinde eine 
Teilnahme der ersten Christen am jiidischen Kultus denkbar ist; 
man darf sie deshalb aus diesen allgemeinen Bemerkungen des 
Lukas, die zudem in einem der typischen Summarien allein 
sich finden, nicht herauslesen wollen. Der Tempel ist vielmehr 
auch hier nichts anderes als die Statte des Gebetes und der 
Verkiindung, auf der die ‘‘Einmiitigkeit”” und Geschlossenheit 
der Glaubigen gerade ihre Absonderung von der jiidischen Ge- 
meinde heraushebt. 

Indes ist der jiidische Opferdienst von einer Gemeinschaft, 
die sich im Ubrigen streng an Volk und Gesetz bindet, nur 
dann zu vernachlassigen oder auch zu bekimpfen, wenn an 
seiner Stelle ein anderer innerer Besitz mit tieferer Bedeutung 
und Wirklichkeit steht; welcher Art dieser Besitz sei, ist aus der 
Fortsetzung von Act 246 deutlich zu lesen: Sie brachen zu 
Hause das Brot, d.h. diesem Brotbrechen kommt dann der 
Charakter einer kultischen Feier zu. Das Gleiche scheint auch 
in Act 2 42 vorausgesetzt zu sein; denn wenn dort als Band der 
Glaubigen ‘‘die Lehre der Apostel und die Gemeinschaft, das 
Brotbrechen und die Gebete’’ genannt werden, so entspricht 
dieser Reihung, wie immer man ihren inneren Zusammenhang 
verstehe, auf dem Boden des jiidischen Glaubens die andere, 
iiberlieferte: Gesetz und Volk, Opfer und Gebet. Das ‘‘Brot- 
brechen”’ findet taglich statt, d.h. wie man nach Lk 2429+. 
Act 20 7 sagen darf, am friihen Abend, zu der gewohnten Stunde 
der Hauptmahlzeit im vorderen Orient. Schon deshalb ist es 
wahrscheinlich, daB der Ausdruck wie schon im AT und im 
spateren Judentum eine Mahlzeit meint, die die Teilnehmer 
einnehmen.'® Lukas spricht denn auch ausdriicklich davon, daB 
sie ‘der Nahrung genossen.”” Wenn er weiter hinzu fiigt, daB 
das Mahl unter ‘“Lobpreisungen und in Herzensreinheit”’ ge- 
halten wurde, so braucht der erste Ausdruck keinen Unter- 
schied von einer gewodhnlichen Mahlizeit zu bedeuten; denn jedes 
Mahi beginnt mit einer solchen Lobpreisung, und von der 
Freude des Herzens, die Gott im Mahle den Menschen schenkt, 
ist oft genug im Psalter die Rede (z. B. Ps. 103 15 .). Aber die 


10 Vgl. Sam. Krau8, Talmudische Archdologie (1912), III, 51. 
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ausdriickliche Hervorhebung dieser Ziige wie insbesondere die 
Wendung ‘“Herzensreinheit” scheinen von neuem Voraus- 
setzungen anzudeuten, die nur einer kultischen Feier gema8 
sind." Mehrdeutig ist wohl der Ausdruck ‘‘zu Hause;” aber wie 
man ihn auch deute, auch iiber ihm steht der Gedanke der Ein- 
miitigkeit, d. h. bei dem Brotbrechen ‘‘zu Hause’’ ist ebenso die 
Gemeinde der Glaubigen versammelt wie nach 5 42 bei der 
Verkiindung des Messias Jesus. Mag der Ort wechseln, die 
Versammlung ist immer die gleiche und “einmiitige.” So ist 
also das Brotbrechen der Urgemeinde beides: Ein tagliches 
Mahl, das sich in kaum einem Zuge von gewohnten jiidischen 
Mahlen unterscheidet, und zugleich ein Mahl, das der innerste 
Kern und die wahre Feier der jesusglaubigen Gemeinschaft ist. 
Wie beides in und mit einander méglich war, l4Bt sich vielleicht 
aus Act 6 1-6 entnehmen. 


Der Vorgang ist bekannt: In Jerusalem, “als die Glaubigen 
sich mehren,”’ entsteht ein Murren der Hellenisten gegen die 
Hebraer, weil bei dem taglichen Dienst (taxovia) ihre Witwen 


iibersehen wurden. Die Zwélfe versammeln die Gemeinde der 
Glaubigen, sieben Manner, “voller Geist und Weisheit,’’ werden 
gewahlt, die kiinftig an Stelle der Zwélfe ‘‘bei Tische aufwarten”’ 
und so diese fiir “‘das Gebet und den Dienst am Worte’”’ frei 
machen sollen. Der Bericht setzt wie selbstverstandlich voraus, 
daB den Leitern der Gemeinde auch die Pflicht obliegt, bei den 
Mahlizeiten den teilnehmenden Gliedern der Gemeinde zu 
“dienen.””? Unter diesem Dienen kann man nicht nur die 
technische Aufgabe der Verteilung von Speise und Trank an die 
Mahlgenossen verstehen; der Zusatz tpaméfa:s erlaubt nur, 
daran zu denken, da8 wie immer es mit dieser Verteilung stehe, 
auch das Aufwarten bei jedem Einzelnen, das Darreichen und 
Vorlegen der Nahrung begriffen werde. Und dieser Dienst, der 
den Zwilfen aufbiirdet, was sonst Sache der Sklaven oder die- 


1 Vgl. zu den einzelnen Ausdriicken K. Lake und H. Cadbury, a. a. O. zu 
Act 246, ebenso zur Frage des westlichen Textes an dieser Stelle. 

11 Zum Wort vgi. W. Bauer, Wérterbuch, 3. Aufl. s. v. und Beyer bei Kittel, 
Theolog. Woérterbuch, 11 81 ff.; zum Sachlichen W. Brandt, Dienst und Dienen 
im NT (1931). 
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nender Frauen ist (Lk 17 s, 1040), der jenen auch bei Witwen 
und armen Frauen obliegt, ist mit ihrer Stellung als Apostel 
und Leiter der Gemeinde gegeben. Sonst ware es nicht méglich, 
da8 erst ein BeschluB der gesamten Gemeinde die, welche 
iiber die Gaben und Abgaben der Gemeinde frei verfiigen kénnen 
(Act 4 35), von diesem Dienste befreit. Apostel sein, d. h. zu 
den zwélf Vertrauten gehéren, die des Meisters irdisches Leben 
teilten, und bei dem Mahle der Gemeinde aufwarten ist also 
eines und dasselbe gewesen, bis dieser Beschlu8 eine Anderung 
herbeifiihrte. 


Damit ist weiter gesagt, daB es sich bei diesem ‘‘taglichen 
Dienst” nicht nur um karitative Armenspeisungen handelt; 
denn ist dieses Aufwarten integrierendes Moment des Apo- 
stolates, so kommt es auch wie dieses Aposteltum allen Gliedern 
der Gemeinde zu Gute, und es ist fiir sie von ahnlicher Wichtig- 
keit, wie etwa die Vervollstandigung des Zwdélferkreises nach 
Act 1 21 #. Das ist auch aus anderen Griinden wahrscheinlich. 
Diese Mahlzeiten finden taglich statt; auch das Brotbrechen ist 
taglich. Da aber der Jude nur eime Mahlzeit am Tage genieBt, 
fallt beides zunachst zeitlich zusammen; es gehért auch raumlich 
zusammen, schon um des Dienstes der Zwilfe willen, d. h. 
Brotbrechen und diese Speisung sind das Gleiche. Endlich 
scheint diese Gleichheit auch aus den neu getroffenen MaB- 
nahmen hervorzugehen, denn wenn den Sieben jetzt die Pflicht 
des Aufwartens, den Zwilfen die des Gebetes und des ‘‘Dienstes 
am Wort” zugeteilt wird, so ist vor allem in der letzten, im NT 
einzigartigen Wendung die Mahlsituation deutlich genug be- 
wahrt. Die bisher zu Tische dienen, ‘‘dienen’’ jetzt nur noch 
durch Gebet und Verkiindung bei den Mahlen. Erst so gewinnt 
auch der ganze Vorgang seine innere Folgerichtigkeit. Denn 
handelte es sich lediglich darum, da8B die Witwen der Hellenisten 
keine Almosen empfangen haben, was bediirfte es der Berufung 
der ganzen Gemeinde durch eben die Zwilfe, die die Macht 
haben zuzuteilen, “wie ein jeder Not litt’’ (Act 2 42), was auch 
des Hinweises, da8 es ‘‘nicht wohlgefallig”’ sei, iiber den Dienst 
bei Tisch den anderen am Worte zu vernachlassigen? Wenn mit 
dem Ubersehen der Witwen zugleich die Vernachlassigung der 
Verkiindung gegeben sein konnte, dann ist die Bedeutung des 
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Tischdienstes und der Mahle, bei dem das Eine wie das Andere 
vorfiel, evident. 

So fiigt sich den taiglichen Mahlen der Urgemeinde, die zu- 
gleich ihre eschatologische Feier sind, ein dritter Zug hinzu: es 
sind zugleich Liebesmahle an den Armen. Aber damit entsteht 
nun die schwierigere Frage, wodurch diese dreifachen Ziige 
innerlich verbunden sind, und sie fallt zusammen mit der 
anderen, woher der Tischdienst der Zwdélfe sich begriinde. Wenn 
er mit der Stellung der ZwGlfe als Leiter der Urgemeinde gegeben 
ist, so muB er auch auf ein Wort oder einen Vorgang der Ge- 
schichte Jesu zuriickgehen. Nun la6t sich kaum auf Mk 1043 «. 
verweisen, denn diese Spriiche handeln von dem Verhaltnis der 
Jiinger untereinander: Jeder sei jedem ein Diener, aber sie 
begriinden nicht die konkrete Pflicht des Tischdienstes nur fiir 
die Zwélfe.3 Naher steht dem gesuchten Sachverhalt das 
johanneische Wort, das Jesus nach der FuBwaschung spricht 
(13 15): ‘‘Ein Beispiel gab ich euch, damit auch ihr tuet, wie ich 
euch getan habe.” Das Beispiel, das er gab, ist in der Tat ein 
Mahlbrauch (vgl. Lk 7 44), es ist bei dem letzten Mahle gegeben, 
das er mit den Seinen hielt; aber es betrifft eben auch diesen 
besonderen Dienst der FuSwaschung und kann darum den 
Tischdienst von Act 6 nicht allein legitimieren, selbst wenn man 
annehmen wollte (was nicht vdllig unméglich ist), daB in ihm 
auch der Dienst der FuBwaschung einbegriffen war. Es gibt nur 
ein einziges, aber auch entscheidendes Vorbild fiir diesen Dienst 
bei Tische in der evangelischen Uberlieferung, die wunderbare 
Speisung (Mk 6 35-44). Hier sorgen nicht nur von vornherein die 
Jiinger dafiir, daB die Menge etwas zu essen habe, sondern 
iiben sie alle Mahlobliegenheiten aus: Sie beschaffen die fiinf 
Brote und zwei Fische, sie empfangen den Auftrag, daB die 
Menge sich lagere, und fiihren ihn aus, sie nehmen aus Jesu 
Handen die Bissen des Brotes und die Fische, sie legen die 
Speise jedem Einzelnen vor, und endlich sammeln sie die iibrig 


33 Es ist vielleicht fiir unsere Frage sehr bezeichnend, daf in Mt 2028 
Dit und andere hinzufiigen; duets 5é Snreire Ex prxpov adféjoa Kai & 
peifovos éXatrov elvac und dann Lk14, 8 ff. verwandte Mahlspriiche 
folgen lassen. Darf man darin einen Nachklang dieser Identitat von Apostel- 
tum und Mahldienst sehen? 
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gebliebenen Brocken in zwélf Kérbe. Wichtiger als alle diese 
Einzelheiten ist aber, daB dieses Mahl am See Genezaret die 
gleiche Dreiheit von Ziigen aufweist wie das Mahl der Urge- 
meinde: Es ist eine Mahlzeit zur Sattigung der Mahlgenossen 
wie irgend ein tagliches Mahl, es ist in dem geschehenden 
Wunder zugleich eschatologische Feier, es ist endlich Speisung 
der Armen und Hungernden. 

Die Verbindung zwischen dem wunderbaren Mahl Jesu und 
der Feier des Brotbrechens in der Urgemeinde la8t sich durch 
andere Ziige noch weiter sichern. Einmal klart sich der Aus- 
druck “Brotbrechen,” er enthalt nichts davon, daB bei den 
Mahlen der Urgemeinde Wein getrunken geworden sei. Wenn 
dieses Fehlen aus dem synoptischen Abendmahlsbericht sich auf 
keine Weise begreifen laBt, so stimmt es aufs genaueste mit 
jener wunderbaren Speisung iiberein, in der nach Mk 641: «. 
das Segnen und Brechen des Brotes durchaus im Mittelpunkt 
steht. Ebenso wenig haftet diesem ‘‘Brotbrechen” etwas von 
den feierlichen Passabrauchen oder von einer Erinnerung an den 
Tod Jesu an, wie es dem galilaischen Volksmahle entspricht und 
dem letzten jerusalemischen Jiingermahle (oder wenigstens dem 
jetzigen synoptischen Bericht) widerspricht. Da aber dieses 
Brotbrechen eine ausgesprochene eschatologische Feier ist, das 
teilt auch das Mahl am See Genezaret mit ihm. Wie bei jenem 
auch der ‘‘Dienst am Wort” geiibt wird (Act 5 42), so steht auch 
dieses am Ende einer Unterweisung Jesu, die aus dem ‘“Erbar- 
men” mit denen hervorgeht, ‘die keinen Hirten haben” 
(Mk 634). Freilich unterscheiden sich auch in zwei wichtigen 
Ziigen die beiden Mahle: Was dort die Wundermacht Jesu 
spendet, das spendet hier die Liebesmacht der Glaubigen, und 
was dort einmalig und unwiederholbar zu sein scheint, das ist 
hier taglich genossene und gehaltene Feier. Aber diese Unter- 
schiede heben kaum die bestehende Verbindung auf. Denn was 
ist der Drang, jedem anderen Bruder das Eigene mitzuteilen 
und alles gemein zu haben anderes als die Wirkung des Glaubens 
an die eschatologische Macht und Gestalt des Meisters, die 
sich in jenem Wunder ‘erbarmend”’ offenbart?* Eben in der 


™% Nach Lk 1413 f. sollte man meinen, da8 jedes Gemeindemahl auch ein 
Liebesmahl fiir Arme sein miiBte und gewesen wire. 
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von gegenseitiger Liebe getragenen Gemeinschaft des Mahles 
weiB und beweist sich die Gemeinde als die eschatologisch 
erkorene Schar ihres Herrn; enthiillt jenes Mahl Jesu, “wie ich 
euch geliebet habe,” so dieses Mahl der Gemeinde das “‘Liebet 
einander,” und beide gehéren zusammen wie Vorder- und 
Nachsatz in diesem johanneischen Wort (Joh 13 34). Damit ist 
denn auch der Unterschied zwischen der Einmaligkeit des 
einen und der Wiederholbarkeit des anderen Mahles erklart. 
Auch Jesus hat ja die Menge nicht nur einmal, sondern nach 
Mt und Mk ein zweites Mal gespeist; d.h. nach Ansicht der 
Evangelisten ist auch diese Speisung nicht etwas Unwiederhol- 
bares, sondern der wiederholte Beweis der eschatologischen 
Macht und Wiirde des Meisters. 

Von solcher Verbindung aus lassen sich nun beide Mahle in 
ihrem besonderem Charakter begreifen. Wenn die Zwélfe als 
Leiter der Glaubigen ihnen bei dem Mahle aufwarten, wie sie es 
einst am See Genezaret getan haben, so pragt sich in diesem 
“Dienst” der Charakter des Mahles als einer eschatologischen 
Feier aus, die auf die Vergangenheit sich griindet und auf die 
Zukunft, auf das Kommen des Herrn sich richtet; durch ihn 
werden die zum Mahl versammelten Glaubigen die Mahlgenossen 
am Tisch des Herrn, Er der Spender von Speise und Trank 
und die Jiinger die rechtmaBigen Erben und Verwalter seines 
Vermiachtnisses. Unter solchem Gesichtspunkte erscheint aber 
auch dieses ‘‘Dienen bei Tische’’ als das klarste und heiligste 
Zeichen dessen, was Gabe und Aufgabe des Aposteltumes in 
sich faBt.*s Auf der anderen Seite hebt dieser Zusammenhang 
auch die Erzahlung von der wunderbaren Speisung in das rechte 
Licht. Sie ist das groBe Vorbild der Mahlfeier der Urgemeinde; 
aus ihr begreifen sich alle Ziige, die ihre Besonderheit bestimmen, 
vor allem die Einheit von taglicher Mahizeit, taglicher Armen- 
speisung und eschatologischer Feier. 

Vielleicht 1a8t sich dieser Zusammenhang noch an einer 
Einzelheit deutlicher bestimmen. Die Erzahlung von dem 
wunderbaren Mahle ist die einzige, die in der synoptischen 


1s Das wiirde vollends klar werden, wenn man Mk 10 45a im Lichte von 
Lk 2227 so verstehen darf, daB die Sendung des Menschensohnes eben das 
Dienen bei Tische (wenn natiirlich auch zugleich weit mehr als dieses) ist. 
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Uberlieferung doppelt begegnet; ihre Wichtigkeit fiir die alteste 
Gemeinde ist schon dadurch gesichert. Die beiden Formen der 
Geschichte unterscheiden sich aber zugleich in charakteristischen 
Ziigen: Die erste berichtet von 5000, die gespeist werden, von 
12 Kérben Brocken, die gesammelt wurden, — und diese Zahl 
ist auf die der 12 Jiinger deutlich bezogen — und ist auf dem 
galilaischen Ufer des Sees Genezaret lokalisiert oder spielt zu 
mindest vor einer jiidisch glaubigen Menge. Die zweite begibt 
sich in der heidnischen Dekapolis, findet also auch vor Heiden 
statt, es werden 4000 Mann gespeist und 7 Kérbe an Brocken 
aufgehoben. Nun handelt es sich in Act 6um einen Streit 
zwischen Hebriern und Hellenisten, oder mit anderen Worten 
zwischen Juden und Heiden; bei jenen sind die Zwélfe be- 
teiligt, bei diesen sollen, wie ihre rein hellenistischen Namen 
zeigen, die 7 Diakone das Amt des Dienens ausiiben. Da liegt 
es wahrlich nicht fern, zwischen diesem Vorgang und der zwei- 
fachen Erzahlung der wunderbaren Speisung einen Zusammen- 
hang zu sehen. Die erste gibt das Vorbild fiir die Mahlfeier 
der “‘Hebrier,’”’ die zweite fiir die ‘der Hellenisten’’; Jesus hat 
sie beide gespeist, wenn auch getrennt, und deshalb kénnen 
auch die Hellenisten bei den Gemeinschaftsmahlen nicht iiber- 
sehen werden. Wenn zudem das Mahl, das Jesus den Heiden 
auf heidnischem Boden gibt, damit endet, daB 7 Kérbe Brocken 
aufgehoben werden, so kann die Beziehung dieser Zahl zu den 7 
Diakonen kaum verborgen bleiben.*? Damit wird aber der 
Blick noch einmal auf das Ereignis in Act 6 gelenkt, und es 
tritt in seiner grundsdtzlichen Bedeutung noch starker ans 
Licht. Wir kénnen es nun folgender Maen wieder herstellen. 

Bei der taglichen Mahlfeier der Urgemeinde, die gemein- 
sames Mahl wie gemeinsamer Gottesdienst wie Liebesmahl 
(Agape) war, haben die zwélf Apostel, die den heiligen Dienst 
bei Tische (nach Art also einer priesterlichen Handlung) ver- 
sahen, ihn nicht bei den Witwen der Hellenisten geiibt. Dieses 


%§ Da8® auch die Urgemeinde zur Zeit des Vorfalles von Act 6 5000 Glieder 
umfaBte (Act 44) ist wohl nur ein Zufall. 

17 Vgl. dazu H. Cadbury in Beginnings of Christianity, V, 59 ff. 

18 Ahnlich schon J. Sundwall, Die Zusammensetzung des Markusevangeliums 
(1934), 50. 
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Ubersehen ist nicht einfach eine Folge des Wachstumes der 
Gemeinde, das den Mahlbrauch und die Mahlfeier in der 
a4uBeren Durchfiihrung freilich erschweren muBte, sondern 
bedeutet, daB die Zwédlfe die fiir fromme Juden unmégliche 
Mahlgemeinschaft mit Heiden auch weiter festhalten wollen. 
Das ‘‘Murren,” das sich regt, beginnt die grofen Auseinander- 
setzungen zwischen Juden- und Heidenchristen, die in den 
Kampfen des Paulus um sein Werk zur Hohe, wenn auch nicht 
zur Entscheidung gefiihrt werden. Bisher ist also die Urge- 
meinde in Voll- und Halbchristen gegliedert; jene, die ‘“Hebraer,” 
sind des gemeinsamen Mahles und des apostolischen Dienstes 
gewiirdigt, diese nur der Teilnahme an Gebet und Verkiindung. 
Solche Unterscheidung entspricht wohl nicht einer Richtung, wie 
sie sich in der Pfingstgeschichte auspragt; aber in Jerusalem 
mégen verschiedene Richtungen neben einander bestanden 
haben, erklart sich doch aus solchem mehr oder minder ge- 
spannten Neben-einander das ‘‘Murren.”’ Indes tragt die bisher 
gewahrte Unterscheidung, fiir die das jiidische Proselytenwesen 
ein eindriickliches Vorbild bietet, eine Schwache in sich: Das 
gemeinsame Mahl ist nicht nur heilige Feier der aus Gottes 
Volk eschatologisch Erkorenen, sondern auch Pflicht der Liebe 
gegen die Armen; so sehr um des ersten Momentes willen ein 
Ubersehen der hellenistischen Witwen geboten sein mag, so 
innerlich unméglich ist es um des zweiten willen. Man begreift 
von hier aus, daB das Murren an diesem empfindlichen Punkte 
einsetzt und alsbald auch die Stellung und Aufgabe der Zwolfe 
beriihrt, deren Gebet und Verkiindung allen Gliedern der 
Gemeinde, deren heiliger Dienst nur den “‘Hebraern” zukommt. 
Der Vorschlag der Apostel bedeutet klar ein Kompromi8; denn 
da nur Hellenisten fiir ‘diese Not’’ d. h. wohl fiir die Not der 
hellenistischen Witwen bestellt werden, ist auch der Umkreis 
ihres Dienstes eben auf die Hellenisten beschrankt. So sind denn 
kiinftig auch die Hellenisten an dem Mahle beteiligt, und es 
bleibt dennoch ein feiner Unterschied zwischen diesen und den 
Hebraern gewahrt: Den Zwélfen gebiihrt bei den Mahlen Gebet 
und Dienst am Wort, wohl auch der Dienst an den Tischen der 
Hebrier, den Diakonen als ihren Helfern der Dienst bei den 
Hellenisten. Freilich sind damit die Aufgaben dieser Diakone 
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kaum erschépft; schon daB nur “bezeugte Manner, voller Geist 
und Weisheit” erwahlt werden, deutet auf gréBere Aufgaben hin. 
Vor allem ein Stephanus und Philippus sind hernach als Evan- 
gelisten tatig; das zeigt von einer neuen Seite, daB der Dienst 
bei den Mahlen der heiligste Dienst ist; wer ihn ausiibt, hat das 
Recht auch alle anderen Aufgaben der Gemeinde zu erfiillen, sei 
er Diakon oder Apostel. So bestatigt diese Nachricht die Be- 
deutung des Mahldienstes und damit die der heiligen Mahlfeier. 

Dringlich erhebt sich an dieser Stelle die Frage nach dem 
Verhialtnis dieses Mahles der Urgemeinde zu dem synoptischen 
Bericht von Jesu letztem Mahl mit seinen Jiingern. Das Eine ist 
nunmehr klar: Daf die alteste Christenheit sich zu der Feier 
eines Mahles taglich zusammenfindet, ist nicht durch dieses 
letzte Jiinge:mahl, sondern durch Jesu wunderbares Mahl am 
galilaischen Meer, bzw. wenn man dieses fiir eine legendare 
Bildung der Urgemeinde erklaren sollte, in Jesu reich ausgebrei- 
teten Mahlbrauchen und Mahlworten begriindet.’? Aber durch 
diese ordnet sich eben auch das letzte Mahl Jesu von neuem in 
die Reihe der Urspriinge spaterer Feiern ein; wie es selbst aus 
jener Mahlanschauung Jesu hervorgegangen ist, so ist es also 
auch in seinem allgemeinen Charakter mit dem Mahle der 
Urgemeinde verkniipft. Vielleicht ist die Verbindung von 
Abendmahl und Mahlfeier, die fiir Paulus ja schon iiberliefert 
ist, noch auf besondere Griinde gestiitzt. Zwar fehlt dem tag- 
lichen Brotbrechen in Jerusalem zumeist das Weintrinken — es 
wird nirgends in der Apostelgeschichte berichtet —, es fehlt 
auch die Erinnerung an Jesu Tod, auch der Passacharakter, 
wenn Jesu letztes Mahl ihn besa$8; aber kann der Grund der 
Mahlgemeinschaft treffender ausgedriickt werden als durch den 
Gedanken der Diatheke, den das Kelchwort ausspricht? Ja es 
scheint als lieBe sich auch das Ereignis Act 6 tiefer begreifen, wenn 
das tagliche Mahl nicht nur auf Jesu galiliische Speisung, 
sondern auch auf sein jerusalemisches Mahl mit seinen Jiingern 
zuriickginge. Denn was ist der Grund, da8 die Zwélfe sogleich 


19 Deshalb ware es unrichtig gegen die oben dargelegte Verbindung ein- 
zuwenden, sie begriinde die dlteste Mahlfeier auf eine mehr oder minder 
spate Legende. Was dabei ‘“‘Legende”’ sein soll, ist nichts anderes als die 
Manifestation dessen durch ein Wunder, was Jesu Mahlworte verkiinden. 
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den heiligen Tischdienst ganz oder teilweise preisgeben, daB sie 
die Forderungen der Hellenisten von sich aus befriedigen, daB 
sie kiinftig den Dienst am Wort hoher stellen als den Dienst bei 
Tisch? Mancherlei Griinde lassen sich dafiir wchl finden; aber 
sie alle pragen sich ja in besonderer Weise in Jesu letztem Mahle 
aus. Dort ist von einer Diatheke nicht nur fiir Juden, sondern 
fiir “die Vielen’’ die Rede, dort war die Frage des Dienens 
nicht gestellt, sondern die Jiinger selbst Gaste an ihres Meisters 
Tische, dort wurden sie implizit zu den Tragern und Mittlern 
der Diatheke bestellt, die fiir die Vielen gilt. Ist es angesichts 
dieses Sachverhaltes zu kiihn vermutet, da8 bei der Lésung des 
Konfliktes die besonderen Tendenzen des Abendmahles wirksam 
gewesen sind? Die Vermutung laBt sich noch auf eine andere 
Weise stiitzen. 

Ich habe an anderer Stelle zu zeigen versucht,?° daB die alteste 
Christenheit nicht nur aus der in Jerusalem versammelten 
Jiingerschar erwachsen ist, sondern von Anfang an neben ihr 
eine galilaische Gemeinde steht, die alter als jene jerusalemische 
sich in ganz bestimmten Anschauungen von ihr unterscheidet. 
Ist fiir diese Jesus der Messias seines Volkes, den Gott als 
Erléser vorhergesehen und in der Auferstehung offenbart hat 
(Lk 24 19 +. Act 2 22 £.), so ist er fiir die galilaische Urgemeinde 
der ‘‘Menschensohn,” der eine unbezweifelbar géttliche Gestalt 
von Anbeginn an, das Geheimnis seiner eschatologischen Wiirde 
und Sendung in das Wirken eines wandernden Rabbis ebenso 
verhiillt wie durch dieses offenbart. Wie er selbst im Kreise 
der Armen lebt, so sind und wissen sich auch die Seinen als die 
Armen, die ihr Leben in freiwilliger Armut und zugleich in 
unermiidlicher Hilfe an den Armen fiihren, daher sie denn auch 
selbst sich die Armen nennen.” Sie sind eng und streng an die 
heilige Uberlieferung des ATs gebunden, sie leben durch den 
Meister, sein Leben und Sterben, in der GewiSheit des nahen 
Endes wie der eignen nahen Vollendung. Zu den Zeugnissen 
dieser galilaischen Frémmigkeit, die uns die synoptischen 


20 Vgl. meine Arbeit Galiléa und Jerusalem (1936), deren Ergebnisse hier 
weiter gefiihrt und von einer neuen Seite, wie mir scheint, bestatigt werden. 

a Vgl. Galiléa und Jerusalem, 64 ff ., auch Karl Holl, Gesammelte Aufsdtze, 
II, 60 ff. 
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Evangelien erhalten haben, gehéren etwa die Erzahlungen von 
der Erscheinung des Auferstandenen in Galilaa (Mt 28 10 #. 
samt den zugehérigen Spriichen Mk 14 2s, 167), von der Ver- 
klarung Jesu, zahlreiche Wundergeschichten, der Grundstock 
und Aufri8 der Leidensgeschichte, endlich auch die Perikope von 
der wunderbaren Speisung. Denn um von allen sprachlichen 
Indizien hier abzusehen, hier ist Jesus ja in der eben beriilirten 
Doppelseitigkeit dargestellt, als der jiidische Hausvater, der 
fromm den Seinen das Brot segnet und bricht, und als der 
noch verborgene eschatologische Herr, der mit ihnen Mahl 
halt. Aus der gleichen Uberlieferung stammt auch die tiefe 
und schéne Erzahlung von der Vorbereitung des Passamahles, 
die mit seinem wunderbarem Wissen auch Jesu Treue gegeniiber 
der heiligen Uberlieferung zeigt. Die galilaische Anschauung ist 
nicht auf ihr Heimatland beschrankt, sondern lebt von allem 
Anfang an in Jerusalem, deren Gemeinde als eine Tochter- 
gemeinde von Galilaa erscheint; das pragt sich friih aus in dem 
sogenannten Kommunismus der Urgemeinde, in der Stellung des 
Herrenbruders Jakobus und anderen Ziigen, die Lukas in der 
Apostelgeschichte noch unklar bewahrt hat. 


Ein besonders lehrreiches Beispiel fiir diesen Zusammenhang 
ist nun auch die Mahlfeier der Urgemeinde. Denn sind die 
skizzierten Zusammenhinge richtig gesehen, so halt sie sich 
ganz in den Linien galilaischer Frémmigkeit, wie sie das grofe 
Vorbild des wunderbaren Mahles am galilaischen Meer vorge- 
zeichnet hat: Der Meister hat einmal in der Vergangenheit es 
begangen als Zeichen der nahen Vollendung, insonderheit fiir 
die Armen, er wird es in naher Zukunft als der Herr der Endzeit 
mit den Seinen begehen; jetzt darf die Gemeinde, seinem Vorbild 
getreu, als Zeichen ihrer eschatologischen Erwahlung und Ver- 
herrlichung wie unter dem Schirm seiner géttlichen Gegenwart 
an seinem Tische das Mahl halten. Von hier aus klart sich 
auch das Verhdltnis dieser Mahlfeier zu dem Bericht vom 
letzten Mahle Jesu. Er steht, wie friiher gezeigt, in dem 
Zusammenhange des Markus isoliert; er folgt also selbst nicht 
der galilaischen Uberlieferung, diese hat vielmehr in ihrer 
friihen (Mk 14 12 #.) wie in ihrer spaten Form (nach Origenes, 
in Matth. comm., ser. 79; XI, 189, Klostermann) dieses letzte 
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Mahl als ein Passamahl gehalten, das darum einer Wieder- 
holung in taglicher Feier weder bedurfte noch sie gestattete. 
Selbst wenn sie damit eine geschichtlich zuverlassige Kunde 
bewahrt haben sollte, woriiber hier in Kiirze nicht zu urteilen 
ist,” so hat sie dieses letzte Mahl nicht als Begriindung ihrer 
eigenen Mahlfeier angesehen; vielmehr mochte der Passa- 
charakter dieses Mahles der galilaischen Anschauung nur das 
tiefe Recht bestatigen, mit dem sie sich an die heilige Tradition 
des jiidischen Volkes gebunden wufte, und die besonderen 
Abendmahlsworte und Abendmahlshandlung sich dem in dem 
galilaischen Mahl gegebenen Mahle einfiigen. Mit anderen 
Worten, weil das Abendmahl ihr nur bezeugte, was in der 
Mahlanschauung Jesu wie in seiner wunderbaren Speisung 
vorbildlich gesetzt war, konnte auch dieses letzte Jiingermahl 
der Mahlfeier der Urgemeinde verbunden bleiben. Solche 
Verbindung anzusetzen, sind wir durch die gleich zu be- 
sprechenden Nachrichten des Paulus genétigt. Aber auch aus 
den Bemerkungen der Apostelgeschichte méchte man sie an 
kleinen Ziigen erschlieBen. Denn einmal scheint die Taglichkeit 
der Feier darauf zu weisen; nur das Abendmahl enthialt in seinem 
Brot- und Kelchwort die Méglichkeit einer Wiederholung, nicht 
aber jenes Mahl am galilaischen Meer. Hat also die Urgemeinde 
dieses Mahl taglich gefeiert, so mag darin das letzte Mahl 
Jesu nachwirken, wenn auch im iibrigen die galilaischen Ziige 
durchaus vorherrschen. So dann enthalt auch das Murren der 
Hellenisten gegen die Hebrader noch eine besondere Bedeutung; 
denn in ihm steht, wenn man so kurz es sagen darf, Jerusalem 
gegen Galilaa, d. h. hier: das Recht der “Vielen,” welches das 
Kelchwort verleiht, gegen das Recht der aus Galilaa Erwahlten, 
welches die wunderbare Speisung begrenzt. Und in dieser 
Auseinandersetzung handelt es sich so um die Stellung der 
Zwilfe, die beiden Richtungen der Urgemeinde und beiden 
Mahlanschauungen zugehéren. Und die Lésung dieses Kon- 


22 mmerhin ist aus dem gekennzeichneten Zusammenhange ein dogma- 
tisches Interesse der galilaischen Gemeinde zu entnehmen daran da8 das 
letzte Mahl Jesu als ein Passamahl gehalten wurde; was angesichts der 
Meinung nicht unwichtig ist, es sei kein Grund ersichtlich, Jesu Mahl zum 
Passamahl zu stempeln. 3 
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fliktes scheint dann von neuem durch die Krafte bestimmt, 
welche aus dem letzten Mahl Jesu mit seinen Jiingern flieBen. 

So darf man sagen, daB die Mahlfeier der Urgemeinde wie in 
einer Ellipse um zwei Brennpunkte kreist, um das wunderbare 
Mahl Jesu am galilaischen Meer und das letzte Mahl Jesu in 
Jerusalem. Und beide haben ihren einheitlichen Grund in der 
in mannigfachen Worten und Taten bezeugten Mahlanschauung 
Jesu. In den ersten Anfangen dominiert in Brauch und Feier 
durchaus die galilaische Richtung, kenntlich an dem Tisch- 
dienst der Jiinger; es ist die Bedeutung des Konfliktes Act 6, 
daB er der inneren Geschlossenheit der Mahlgemeinschaft, 
welche durch solchen galilaischen Ursprung bedingt ist, die 
Richtung auf die ‘‘Vielen” gegeniiberstellt, welche das Kelch- 
' wort ausspricht, und die Zwélfe von dem heiligen Mahldienst zu 
dem missionarisch fruchtbaren ‘Dienst am Wort” hiniiberfiihrt. 
Den starksten Beweis fiir die hier entwickelten Zusammen- 
hange geben die Nachrichten iiber das Abendmahl bei Paulus, 
im Lukas- und im Johannes-Evangelium, zu denen wir uns 
noch kurz wenden. 


ITI. 


Die Feier des Abendmahles, von der uns der 1. Korintherbrief 
ein fliichtiges Bild skizziert, stimmt in ihren Grundziigen durch- 
aus mit dem Bilde der galildisch begriindeten Mahlfeier in 
Jerusalem iiberein. In Korinth wie in Jerusalem versammelt 
man sich zu einer Mahlzeit, bei der die Besitzenden fiir Speise 
und Trank der Armen sorgen; sie ist eben damit auch eine 
Feier der Gemeinde, die des ‘‘Herrn wiirdig’’ sein soll. Die 
Feier heiBt wohl auch noch das “Brotbrechen,” wie man aus 
1. Kor. 10 16 ¢. schlieBen médchte, der Tisch, um den man sich 
sammelt, ist wie dort der “Tisch des Herrn” (1. Kor. 10 21). 
Ob man sich noch taglich versammelt, ist nicht sicher; nach 
Act 207 £. und 1. Kor. 162,22 méchte man eine wéochentliche 
Feier am Sonntag annehmen. Es ist auch deutlich, da8 fiir 
Paulus das Abendmahl als ein Beweis der Caritas gegen die 
Armen unwichtig geworden ist; er kénnte sonst nicht anordnen, 
daB jeder zu Hause den Hunger stillen mége. Endlich steht 
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auch der Mahldienst hier nicht mehr im Mittelpunkt des “Brot- 
brechens,” wie es die Folge der Ereignisse von Act 6 gewesen 
sein mag, und dem entspricht, da8 die Feier nach 1. Kor. 11 23-25 
auf den Bericht vom letzten Mahle Jesu sich berufen kann. So 
sind wohl in der Hauptsache die Ziige der galilaischen Mahl- 
gemeinschaft bewahrt, aber sie stehen auch in einem etwas 
verandertem Lichte. Das Gleiche 146t sich nun der paulinischen 
Fassung des Abendmahlsberichtes ablesen. 

Die Erzahlung, wenn man sie Erzahlung nennen darf, ist 
feierlich eingeleitet und fest gefiigt durch Uberlieferung; kaum 
ein sprachliches Zeichen 1l4Bt den Stil des Paulus erkennen. 
Paulus berichtet so wenig wie ein Evangelium jemals von “dem 
Herrn Jesus,” er kennt auch nicht den Ausdruck “Nacht der 
Ubergabe,” in beiden sind nur ganz kurz die handelnde Person, 
auf die es allein ankommt, und unvollstandig die Situation 
angegeben, in der das folgende geschah. Es geschieht wie aus 
einem heiligen Erinnern heraus, das zu Beginn einer Feier 
Vertrautes zuriickruft. Es fehlt deshalb ein Hinweis auf die 
Jiinger vdllig, die in jener Nacht um Jesus waren, auch der Satz 
des Markus: und alle tranken daraus. Dem entspricht, daB 
auch die Kelchhandlung nur verkiirzt erwahnt ist, und auch die 
Bestimmung ‘‘Nach dem Abendmahl” kann allein nicht den 
Satzen den Charakter geschichtlicher Schilderung verleihen. 
Hier soll nicht erzahlit, sondern ein Brauch der Gemeinde be- 
griindet werden, so daB jeder bei der Feier Anwesende sich zu 
denen rechnen darf, zu denen der Herr damals wie jetzt spricht. 

Wichtiger noch als dieser liturgische Stil des Berichtes sind 
die einzelnen Abweichungen bei dem Brot- und Kelchwort. 
Man kann iiber die seltsame. Stellung des “‘mein” wohl hinweg- 
sehen; es ist zwar von seiner natiirlichen Verbindung mit “Leib” 
losgerissen und gewaltsam zu “dies” geriickt, es betont damit 
auch, daB ‘‘dies’’, nicht nur der Leib sondern auch das Brot, des 
Herren Eigentum ist. Aber das mag Paulus so geandert haben 
angesichts des Mifbrauches, der bei dem Essen in Korinth 
vorgekommen war. Viel bezeichnender ist der Zusatz gegen- 
iiber Mk: ‘‘Fiir euch.”” Er sagt nichts vom Tode dieses Leibes,” 


23 Weshalb denn in den zahlreichen Handschriften-Varianten ein didipevov 
oder kAwpevov oder Ppurrépevov D erscheint. 
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sondern lat es unbestimmt, in welcher Weise dieser Leib “fiir 
euch” zum Heile sei. Da8 dieser Zusatz sich gerade bei dem 
Brotwort findet, scheint ein erstes Zeichen zu sein, da8 hier der 
Mahlbrauch der Urgemeinde eingewirkt hat. Denn ihr hei8t die 
Feier ja ein ‘‘Brotbrechen,” an ihm wird auch der Herr erkannt 
(Lk 24 30 1.); was also liegt naher, als daB dem Brotwort dieses 
“fiir Euch” hinzugesetzt wird? Starker zeigt sich diese Einwir- 
kung noch darin, daB dafiir bei dem Kelchwort ausgelassen ist: 
“‘Vergossen fiir viele.” So ist auch ein Wandel des Sinnes ein- 
getreten: Nicht mehr fiir ‘‘viele,’’ d. h. fiir die gesamte Vélker- 
welt ist dieses Abendmahl bestimmt, sondern nur “fiir Euch,” 
d. h. fiir die zum Mahl versammelte Gemeinde. Das Brotwort 
begriindet also eine Feier, die der von ihrem Herrn getrennten 
Gemeinde innerstes Heiligtum und stete Erinnerung ist; mit 
solchem Verstindnis aber befinden wir uns im Gefolge der 
galilaischen Uberlieferung der Urgemeinde und ihres in Jerusalem 
herrschenden Mahlbrauches. Noch deutlicher ist der gleiche 
Wandel bei dem Kelchwort. In der Fassung des Markus ist es 
ganz auf das Gottesgeheimnis seines blutigen Todes gerichtet; 
bei Paulus ist dieses alles zu der kurzen attributiven Bestimmung 
geworden: ‘“‘In meinem Blute.” Was aber Markus nur in einem 
Wort andeutete, das ist durch den Zusatz ‘‘neu’’ bereichert und 
zum Sinn der ganzen Aussage gewandelt. Die Gleichsetzung: 
Wein und Blut ist zuriickgetreten, die andere: ‘‘Kelch und 
Bund,” in den Vordergrund geriickt. Nun ist also dieser Kelch 
Zeichen des neuen Bundes, den der Herr mit diesen Worten 
gestiftet hat. So ist die Feier dieses Mahles auch Begehung 
gleichsam des Griindungstages dieses neuen Bundes, d. h. der 
Gemeinde, so hat auch in diesem Zuge der ‘‘galilaische” Sinn 
der Mahlfeier sich durchgesetzt. Einen letzten Hinweis darauf 
bedeutet der Zusatz: ‘“‘Dieses tuet zu meinem Gedichtnis!’ Den 
gern angefiihrten Parallelen aus antiken Kultgenossenschaften 
lassen sich mit gleichem wenn nicht gréferem Recht die ge- 
naueren Parallelen des ATs gegeniiberstellen;* sie stellen den 


24 Den hellenistischen Parallelen haftet der sprachliche Mangel an, daB 
sie meist nicht dvaurvnots, sondern uynun verwenden; und wenn das auch 
nicht schwer zu nehmen ist, so der sachliche Mangel, da8 ein hellenistisches 
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Interpreten zunachst vor die Frage, ob er umschreiben will: 
“Damit ihr meiner gedenket” oder ‘damit ich euer gedenke.”’s 
Denn was im AT der Priester oder Sanger ‘‘zum Gedenken”’ tut, 
hat nur das eine Ziel, Gott an die Seinen zu erinnern; so kénnte 
auch hier der Sinn sein, daB in der Feier des Mahles ein Mittel 
der Gemeinde gegeben werde, um den Herrn gleichsam in die 
eigene Mitte zu rufen. Aber wenn man auch die erste Deutung 
vorzieht, so bleibt die Frage bestehen, wo der Gedanke der 
Wiederholung und der Erinnerung, der damit der Feier des 
Mahles eingestiftet wird, seinen geschichtlichen und sachlichen 
Ort habe. Nun liegt die Méglichkeit einer Wiederholung, wie 
friiher gezeigt, in dem Bericht vom letzten Mahl Jesu enthalten, 
und der Gedanke der Erinnerung in der galilaischen An- 
schauung der Mahlfeier die sich auf das Wunder der Vergangenheit 
griindet und auf das gréBere der Zukunft richtet. So lehren also 
samtliche Abweichungen der paulinischen Fassung des Abend- 
mahlsberichtes von der des Markus das Gleiche: Der Erzahlung 
ist sozusagen ein galilaischer Sinn aufgepragt worden; und daB 
damit nicht zu Vieles und nichts Urrichtiges aus ihnen heraus- 
gelesen wurde, bestatigt die Art der korinthischen Mahlfeier, die 
von dem galilaischen Brauche abhangig ist. Damit sind aber 
zugleich die Ergebnisse bestatigt und erweitert, die sich aus der 
Analyse der Apostelgeschichte ergaben: Unter literarischem 
Gesichtspunkte gesehen haben sich die Erzihlung vom wunder- 
baren Mahl und der Bericht vom Abendmahl gegenseitig beein- 
flu8t, der paulinische Bericht macht ihre Zusammengehorigkeit 
klar. Unter sachlichem Gesichtspunkt gesehen bedeutet er, daB 
die jerusalemische Uberlieferung von Jesu letztem Mahle sich 
der gréBeren galilaischen Tradition nicht entzogen hat, wie sie 


Erinnerungsmahl niemals taglich, auch nicht sonntaglich, sondern héchstens 
monatlich gefeiert wird. Belege s. bei Lietzmann, J Kor., z. St; Jeremias, 
a.a. O. 58 f. 

2s Zu der zweiten Méglichkeit wiirden die AT lichen Parallelen drangen, 
Lev. 247, Num. 1010, (beide Male von den Schaubroten, die Gott els 
a&vauvnow dienen sollen), auch Ps 3769 tit. Im Text des Paulus kénnte 
man in dem Gebrauch von éyués (nicht ov) eine kleine Spur finden; denn 
Pls verwendet es nur im Sinne eines Gen. possessivus oder auctoris, niemals 
eines Genet. objectivus. Aber diese Spur ist zu schwach. 
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ihr denn auch urspriinglich zugehdrt. Sie bildet hier sogar den 
einzigen Grund fiir die Mahlfeier der Gemeinde, aber sie hat 
auch in Korinth noch nicht die Art dieser Feier bestimmt. 
Noch ist das Mahi Essen und Trinken zur Stillung des Hungers 
und Durstes, noch ist es auch Speisung der Armen, noch endlich 
kultische Feier der Gemeinde, von ‘‘Verkiindung’”’ begleitet und 
auf das Kommen des Herrn gerichtet (1. Kor. 1126). Aber 
Paulus tut hier auch die ersten Schritte, um Art und Sinn der 
Feier seinem theologischen Gedanken gem48 deutlicher heraus- 
zustellen. Er trennt die Mahlzeit von der Feier: Wenn jemand 
hungert, der esse zu Hause, er trennt damit auch die Armen- 
speisung von dem Begehen des Abendmahles, und gibt diesem 
den einzigen Inhalt, “den Tod des Herrn” zu verkiinden,” ein 
Gedanke, der in dem iiberkommenen Bericht wohl Voraussetzung 
aber nicht einziger Inhalt war. 


Was die Analyse der paulinischen Nachrichten ergab, bestatigt 
mit neuer Kraft die Erzahlung des Lukasevangeliums von dem 
Mahl, das Jesus am Vorabend seines Todes mit seinen Jiingern 
halt. Mit ausdriicklichen Worten ist dieses Mahl als ein Passa- 
mahl bezeichnet (Lk 2216), und in diesem Passamahle liegt 
Vorstufe und Hinweis zu dem Mahle im Reiche Gottes. Das 
ist an sich ein bekannter jiidischer Glaube, und Jesus gibt ihm 
hier nur die Besonderheit, daB sein Leiden und Tod das dunkle 
Tor zur “Erfiillung’” ist. So nahe dieser Gedanke sonst der 
Verkiindung Jesu liegen mag, so ist seine sprachliche Form 
blaB und unklar; sie erscheint wie eine veranderte Wiederholung 
von Lk 22 1s, um so mehr als sonst ‘“‘Erfiillung’’ nicht auf den 
Tag der eschatologischen Vollendung geht. Dieses letzte Mahl 
Jesu beginnt mit einem besonderen Kelchwort und einer be- 
sonderen Kelchhandlung; das mag wieder im Passaritual 
begriindet sein, nach dem der Segen iiber den Becher die Feier des 
Mahles eréffnet,” an dieses mag auch sich die fast zeugmatische 
Verbindung des Kelchwortes ‘‘den Becher zerteilen” anlehnen,— 
klar ist, da8 der Inhalt dieses Gebotes iiber den Rahmen des 
Passamahles hinausgeht. Denn wenn das Passamahl den 
Hausvater und die Seinen im gemeinsamen GenuB des Weines 


% Vgl. dazu Billerbeck, IV 41-76; Jeremias, Abendmahlsworte, 39 ff. 
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verbindet, schlieBt dieses Wort gerade Jesus von solcher Gemein- 
samkeit aus; hier wird also unter den Jiingern eine besondere 
Mahlgemeinschaft in Anlehnung an das Passamahl erst gestiftet. 
So schlieBt sich auch das nachste Wort (yap) sinnvoll an: Er 
selbst wird an ihr nicht mehr Teil haben, darum hilft die jetzt 
gestiftete Gemeinschaft den Jiingern iiber die dunkle Pause 
hinweg, die noch wahren muB “bis das Gottesreich kommt.” 
Noch ist aber in der so begriindeten Jiingergemeinschaft die 
Beziehung zu dem Meister selbst undeutlich. Darum wird die 
verwandte Brothandlung und das Brotwort angefiigt, denn in 
ihm ist ja von dem Einen die Rede, was dem Jiingerbund die 
Gegenwart des Meisters gibt: Mein Leib ist dies.” So gesehen, 
ist dieser Bericht in sich vollstandig und bedarf keiner Ergan- 
zung; denn er begriindet eine dauernde Mahlgemeinschaft der 
Jiinger. 

Damit ist freilich noch nicht der geschichtliche Ursprung 
dieses Berichtes erklart. Bei Lukas fehlen also die bezeichnenden 
Worte von dem “Bundesblut, vergossen fiir viele;’ um so 
starker ist die Richtung auf ein kiinftiges Essen und Trinken™ 
und in dem wiederholten “Nicht mehr” die Erinnerung an das 
Vergangene ausgedriickt. Was also jetzt neu begriindet wird, 
fiigt sich in die Kette ein, die von den friiheren Mahlen zu den 
kiinftigen fiihrt. Der Meister bleibt auch in der Folgezeit der 
Spender des Weines und Geber des Brotes; nur tritt an die 
Stelle der Mahlgemeinschaft zwischen Meister und Jiinger die 
Mahlbriiderschaft, die seinen Kelch und sein Brot “unter sich 
teilt.”" So sind aber in diesem Bericht die gleichen Gedanken 
ausgedriickt, die in dem Brotwunder wie in der galilaischen 
Mahlfeier herrschen, und auch Jesu letztes Passamahl mit dem 
Sinn und der Wirklichkeit verkniipft, die den Mahlen des noch 
verborgenen, bald offenbaren Menschensohnes gebiihren. Von 
hier aus scheinen sich alle Besonderheiten der lukanischen 
Schilderung zu klaren. Es gehdért zur galilaischen Uberlieferung, 
da8B Jesus mit seinen Jiingern das Passamahl leiblich gefeiert 
habe (Orig., in Matth. comm., ser.79), daB das Kelchwort 
fehlt, welches am deutlichsten den Tod Jesu zur Grundlage 
eines neuen Bundes macht, da8 die Bedeutung dieses Abend- 


27S. oben und meinen Kommentar zu Mk 1422, S. 306 f. 
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mahles ‘fiir Viele’ nicht mehr betont wird. Auch in dem 
ferneren Verlauf des Berichtes wirkt sich diese Uberlieferung an 
verschiedenen Zeichen aus. Wie seltsam ist es doch, da8 wahrend 
des Abendmahles ein Rangstreit unter den Jiingern entsteht, wer 
der gréBte sei! Den AnlaB dazu gibt die festgefiigte Perikope 
von Mk 10 41-45. Weshalb sie aber hierher gestellt ist, zeigt der 
veranderte SchluB (vgl. Lk 22 16 & mit Mk1045). Er ist ein 
eindeutiges Mahlwort geworden, in dem der Zug des “Auf- 
wartens” besonders hervorgehoben ist; und eben dieses 
Aufwarten gehért zu dem festen Brauch der galilaischen Mahl- 
feier. Dadurch mag es auch bedingt sein, da8 Lukas als erster 
eine Mahlrede iiberliefert, wie es in gréBerem Mafe der vierte 
Evangelist getan hat; denn auch “die Verkiindung,” der “‘Dienst 
am Wort” gehért zu den charakteristischen Ziigen der Mahlfeier 
in der Urgemeinde: Alle diese Ziige weisen dem lukanischen 
Bericht in der Uberlieferungsgeschichte des Abendmahles eine 
bestimmte Stelle an: Wie in anderer Weise bei Paulus so hat 
auch hier galilaische Tradition den jerusalemischen Bericht des 
Markus verwandelt und ihren eigenen Voraussetzungen ange- 
glichen. Aber diese Tatsache beweist damit auch, daB fiir die 
galilaische Mahlanschauung die Notwendigkeit einer solchen 
Angleichung gegeben war, d. h. da8 auch sie sich nicht mehr wie 
in den ersten Tagen der Urgemeinde allein auf das Brotwunder 
als den Ursprung der Mahlfeier berufen kann, sondern das 
letzte Mahl Jesu gleiche begriindende Kraft erlangt hat. Von 
hier aus ist es dann auch begreiflich, daB diesem ersten Versuch 
der Angleichung, der die Markustradition nur teilweise benutzt, 
ein zweiter gefolgt ist, der auch das Kelchwort aufnimmt und 
daB dieses in der paulinischen, nur wenig abgedinderten Form 
geschieht, die schon die ersten Spuren einer ‘‘Galildisierung”’ 
aufweist.2* Mit alledem wird die urspriingliche, in der Mahl- 


38 Ich habe mich damit der gelaufigen Meinung angeschlossen, daB die 
langere Rezension bei Lukas die spitere Fassung sei, méchte aber betonen‘ 
da8 mir die vorgebrachten Beweise nicht zwingend zu sein scheinen. Denn 
beide Fassungen gehen nach dem oben Gesagten auf bestimmte Gemeinde- 
briiuche zuriick (vgl. Dibelius, Formgeschichte, 212; K. G. Goetz, a. a. O., 24); 
dann ist es durchaus méglich, daB der D-Text nur eine von der langeren 
Fassung lokal verschiedene Rezension bietet; iiber das Friiher oder Spater 
ware damit noch nichts gesagt. 
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anschauung Jesu begriindete Zusammengehirigkeit der Gesichts- 
punkte, die aus der wunderbaren Speisung wie aus Jesu letztem 
Mahl stammen, auch in spaterer Zeit von einer neuen Seite her 
bestatigt. 

Einen letzten Beweis fiir die Richtigkeit des geschilderten 
Zusammenhanges gibt das vierte Evangelium. Am deutlichsten 
ist hier die Erzahlung von der wunderbaren Speisung mit der 
anschlieBenden Rede Jesu in Kapernaum, die in ihrem letzten 
Teil von Abendmahlsworten und -gedanken durchzogen ist, wie 
in Kap. 13 das Schweigen iiber die Stiftung des Abendmahles. 
Der Evangelist schweigt dariiber nicht aus Unkenntnis der 
synoptischen Uberlieferung oder aus Scheu, das Sanctissimum 
der urchristlichen Feier zu berichten; der erste Grund ware 
eine geschichtliche Undenkbarkeit, der zweite ist eine heutige 
Verlegenheit, da weder das Johannesevangelium an anderen 
Stellen noch etwa Paulus an dieser einen eine solche Scheu 
bezeugen.” Dem vierten Evangelisten bedeutet vielmehr das 
“‘Abendmahl”’ keine besondere Stiftung, sondern nur das gleiche, 
was die wunderbare Speisung in sich faBt; hier hat der Herr das 
Mahl als “Offenbarung seiner Eerrlichkeit’’ gesetzt, hier wird 
es von dem Volke dumpf und darum falsch verstanden 
(Joh 6 15), so da8 sie ihn zum KGnige machen wollen, hier wird 
das wahre Verstindnis darum in der Rede ausgebreitet eben 
durch die Hindeutungen auf den Sinn des ‘“‘Abendmahles” bzw. 
auf den Tod Jesu, der ja die héchste ‘‘Herrlichkeit”’ ist. Darum 
braucht also in Kap. 13 nicht mehr von einer besonderen Stiftung, 
auch nicht von den synoptischen Besonderheiten dieses letzten 
Mahles geredet zu werden, weil das Brotwunder in johan- 
neischem Verstandnis dessen ebenso gegenwiartigen wie eschato- 
logischen Sinn wie in einem grédferen Bilde umfangt. 
Eingegangen ist dieses Mahl in das Wunder der Speisung und 
vorausgesetzt ist, daB die urchristliche Mahlfeier als ein Nachbild 
dieses Wunders begangen wurde; d.h. das 4. Evangelum steht 
an dieser Stelle mitten in der noch kaum verwandelten galilé- 
ischen Uberlieferung. Aber im Unterschiede von der zuriick- 


29So zuletzt wieder Jeremias, der besonders auf die Arkandisziplin der 
Rabbinen verweist, a.a.O., 51 ff.; aber vergessen ist dabei das Wort Jesu: 
Was ihr héret ins Ohr, das predigt auf den Gassen (Mt 1027; vgl. Mk 422). 
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liegenden Zeit, in der die Besonderheiten des ‘‘Abendmahles” 
in Brauch und Feier unsichtbar geblieben waren, ist hier auf 
den Sinn der Abendmahlsworte Bezug genommen, freilich auch 
hier nur in den erlauternden und nicht einmal vdéllig eindeutigen 
Worten des Evangelisten. Diese Beziehung ist also nicht eine 
Willkiir des Evangelisten, sondern sie hebt nur ausdriicklich 
hervor, was von Anfang an in der Mahlfeier der Urgemeinde 
verbunden war; nur die besondere Art, in der es geschieht, mag 
man ein Werk des Evangelisten nennen. So erklart sich auf 
ungezwungene Weise das alte Ratsel, weshalb der 4. Evangelist 
von der Einsetzung des Herrenmales nichts berichtet, aber 
man wird dann auch fragen diirfen, ob nicht das in Kap. 13-17 
geschilderte letzte Mahl einzelne Ziige der a Mahl- 
feier an sich tragt. 

Die groBe Schilderung ist unter das eine Thema gestellt (13 1): 
“Da er die Seinen in der Welt geliebt hatte, liebte er sie bis zum 
Ende.”’ Man kann diese “‘Liebe bis zum Ende’’ nicht unmittelbar 
auf den nahen Tod beziehen; denn aus dem Wissen um diesen 
Tod kommt die Tat dieser Liebe. Sie umfaft zunachst die 
Fu8waschung — mit nahe verwandten Worten wird in 133 das 
Gleiche gesagt wie in 13 1—, d.h. sie gibt dem, dessen FiiBe 
der Herr wascht, Teil an ihm und damit innere und duBere 
“‘Reinheit.”” Beides ist wichtig: Der Gedanke der Reinheit ist 
wohl mit der FuBwaschung gegeben, aber nicht erschépft, da er 
den ganzen Menschen umfafBt; ist es zufallig, daB das Mahl der 
Urgemeinde in ‘‘Reinheit des Herzens’”’ (Act 2 46) gefeiert wird? 
Der Gedanke der Gemeinschaft mit dem Herrn ist vollends 
nicht aus dem Vorgang der FuBwaschung abzuleiten, wie es 
doch in 13 s vorausgesetzt wird. Aber eben dieses Fu8waschen 
ist ja nichts anderes als ein Mahlbrauch, urchristlich gesprochen, 
ein Teil des ‘‘bei Tische Aufwartens,”’ von dem Geber des Mahles 
geiibt. Und wenn es danach heiBt (13 15): Ein Beispiel habe ich 
euch gegeben; wie ich getan habe, so tuet auch ihr, so ist die 
Absicht, das dtaxovety tpaméfats als Brauch einer christlichen 
Mahlifeier einzusetzen, vollends deutlich. Wohl pragt sich 
dieses Dienen in einer Form aus, wie sie sonst im NT nicht 
bezeugt ist; aber da8 hier in besonderer johanneischer Form 
Sinn und Brauch des dvaxovety den Jiingern gegeben wird, 
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wie es nach Act 6 die Zwélfe geiibt haben, das kann hier ge- 
niigen; und es braucht nur angedeutet zu werden, daB wie diese 
FuBwaschung, so auch die Feier des Mahles in der Urgemeinde 
zwischen ethischer und sakramentaler Bedeutung inmitten 
steht. Vielleicht sind auch im ferneren Lauf der Erzahlung die 
Beziehungen zu dieser alten Mahlfeier zu_ spiiren. Die 
“‘Abschiedsreden” empfangen von hier aus ihren sicheren Ort; 
denn die ‘‘Verkiindung Jesu” gehért nach Kor. 11 2, Act 5 42, 
20 7 #. zu der Feier des Mahles. Am Anfang dieser Reden steht 
das neue Gebot: Liebet euch untereinander, und eben das 
gemeinsame Essen und Trinken ist ja der Beweis und die Feier 
der gemeinsamen Liebe. Die Reden sind durchzogen von dem 
Gedanken der baldigen Wiederkehr des Meisters; und wenn 
diese Gedanke auch den gesamten Glauben der Urgemeinde 
tragt, so hat er doch eine urspriingliche Stelle in der Mahlfeier, 
wie wohl schon 1. Kor. 16 2, 22 und Apoc 22 17-20,3° sicher Did. 10 6 
lehren. Zweimal héren wir, daB der Herr sich dem zeigen werde, 
der ihn liebt (14 21, 23); und wenn schon das gemeinsame Mahl 
das Zeichen der briiderlichen Liebe ist, so ist es zugleich auch 
die Feier der Gegenwart des Herrn. Man wird auch fragen 
diirfen, ob nicht der bekannte Einschnitt vor Kap. 15 in einer 
entsprechenden Gliederung der Mahlfeier ihren Grund hat, 
wie immer literarisch er sich erklare. Denn wenn Kap. 15 mit 
dem Gleichnis vom Weinstock neu einsetzt, so ist die Beziehung 
zum Kelchwort und zur Kelchhandlung wie mit Handen zu 
greifen; auch das Gebet, das Did.92 “‘iiber dem Kelch” vor- 
schreibt, beginnt: ‘“Wir danken dir .. . fiir den heiligen Wein- 
stock deines Knechtes David, den du uns kundgetan hast 
durch deinen Knecht Jesus.” Endlich hat auch das hohepriester- 
liche Gebet deutliche Beziehungen zu dem SchluBgebet bei der 
Mahlfeier nach Did. 10 1-8, ohne da8 es méglich ware, die Ab- 
hangigkeit des einen Textes von dem anderen zu erweisen. 
Nur hier findet sich im NT wie bei den apostolischen Vatern 
die Anrede: ‘‘Heiliger Vater” (Joh. 1711 und Did. 102), und 
beide Gebete enthalten die gleichen Themen, die wir sonst 
selten und in dieser Zusammenordnung gar nicht finden: Dank 


3° Wenn die letzten Verse der Apoc. einer Abendmahlsliturgie nachge- 
bildet sind, vgl. meinen Kommentar, z. St. 
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fiir den “heiligen Namen” (Did.102 und Joh. 176, 26); 
Bewahrung vor dem Bésen (Joh. 17 15 und Did. 105), Heiligung 
der Seinen (Joh. 17 11 und Did. 105: ayeafev), Vollendung in 
der Liebe (Joh. 17 22 und Did. 10 5).3* Dann aber nétigen die Be- 
sonderheiten dieser Sprache wie dieses Gehaltes zu dem Schluf, 
daB das hohepriesterliche Gebet als ein Dankgebet am Schlu8 
der ersten Mahlfeier anzusehen ist; sie nétigen auch dann 
dazu, wenn an dieser Stelle die Didache von Joh. 17 abhangig 
sein sollte. So wird aber auch das letzte Mahl Jesu, wie das 
Johannesevangelium es schildert, Vorbild der Eucharistie der 
Gemeinde, trotzdem oder auch weil es von der Ejinsetzung 
eines besonderen Mahlbrauches nichts sagt. Dieses Mahl 
bestatigt damit die Verbindung, die zwischen der urchristlichen 
Mahlfeier und der wunderbaren Speisung besteht; also ist die 
Johanneische Uberlieferung an dieser Stelle der galilaischen 
verwandt, wenn sie auch in der Auffassung des Ganzen wie in 
mancher Einzelheit ihren eigenen Charakter bewahrt, sie ist es 
vor allem in dem einen entscheidenden Punkt, daB8 sie der 
besonderen Stiftung eines Abendmahles nicht bedarf. 

So bestatigt aber das 4. Evangelium an seinem Teile, worauf 
das 3. und Paulus fiihrten; und was jenes lehrt, lieBe sich noch 
bis in die Didache, die Ignatianischen Briefe und Justin hinein 
(um nur einiges zu nennen) verfolgen: Die Mahlfeier der altesten 
Gemeinde ist aus doppeltem Ursprung hervorgegangen, aus dem 
Vorbild des Brotwunders wie des letzten Jiingermahles, literar- 
isch gesehen aus galilaischer und jerusalemischer Uberlieferung; 
diese Doppelheit hat ihren nachweisbaren Grund in einer ein- 
heitlichen Mahlanschauung Jesu, die sich in jenen beiden 
Erzahlungen nur in besonderer Weise auspraigt. Durch sie ist 
auch die Mahlfeier der Urgemeinde. nach drei Richtungen 
bestimmt: Sie ist tagliche Mahlzeit, Speisung der Armen und 
eschatologische Feier, und ist in diesen dreifachen Beziehungen 
doch nur das Eine, namlich das Mahl des Herrn. 


3t Vgl. dazu auch A. Greiff, Das dlteste Pascharituale der Kirche Did. 1-10 
und das Joh gelium (Paderborn, 1929). 
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HE process of rendering the Scriptures intelligible and 

edifying through the generations, prior to the days of print- 
ing, resulted in an ever increasing amount of annotation, doubt- 
less largely marginal, from which a steady supply of surrepti- 
tious glosses found their way into the text. Such is the inference 
from the witness of the manuscripts as far as their assistance 
extends. Beyond manuscript aid we are in the realm of theo- 
retical glosses. 


There would seem to be scarcely a more important achieve- 
ment of Biblical study than the identification of such gloss 
material, since the elimination of a few words or sentences may 
transform extensive contexts and cause a shift of centuries in 
the history of ideas. Nor can it be said that there has been 
any lack of endeavor in this direction. Yet the alteration of a 
text on the assumption that it has been glossed is often so easy 
a way out of difficulty that many more glosses have been pro- 
posed than can be generally approved. 

The meaning of that approval now claims our attention. 
Since the assumption of a significant gloss may take on an 
importance in its field, comparable to the discovery of a new 
element in the realm of physics, the degree and character of the 
authentication in one case as in the other is of paramount 
importance. The physicist can always demand the physical 
evidence for all results. With this factor definitely denied in 
our field, although here, too, it is primarily a physical problem, 
we are at once cut adrift. The sense of certainty disappears. 
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Our authentications are apt to become the reflex of our sense of 
fitness. Hence as a rule we accept provisionally those assumed 
glosses that seem to furnish a more rational interpretation of a 
given text, knowing full well that if we summarily refuse we 
may be abetting self-deception, and being equally well aware 
that if we admit ever so little too much we may be still worse 
deluded. In view of our inability, then, to meet the scientific 
requirements of our problem directly, what are some of the 
degrees of certainty that are within our reach? 


The three following classes of passages may illustrate. 


(1) There are those that are grammatically disconnected 
from their contexts. If in addition they interrupt the thought 
and further convey ideas not found elsewhere in a given writer 
we come the nearest to a demonstration. Such are Am 58-9 
and all similar examples. They fall short of complete certainty 
only because we do not know the history of the text and see it 
only as an end result. 


(2) Passages that lack congruity with dominant ideas and 
institutions portrayed in a given context come next. Such are 
Mic 2 12-13 and all similar passages, especially in the prophetic 
literature. Variant thought structure gives us a sense of cer- 
tainty, though as a general criterion it falls short because the 
appraisal of thought structure is conditioned to a considerable 
extent by the outlook of the interpreter. 


(3) There are passages that violate neither grammar nor 
thought pattern but are nevertheless extraneous. I Jno57 
furnishes a type form as well as an index of possible importance. 
Just because of their illusive appearance there should be many 
still undiscovered. Their validity will depend upon at least 
three things: (1) the possibility of their deletion without damage 
to their present contexts, (2) the possibility of finding a more 
suitable occasion for their origin, (3) proof of the isolated char- 
acter of the ideas expressed in their present contexts. I shall 
deal with two illustrations. Jd 53-s have been proposed as a 
postexilic gloss. If correct, the very significant corollary follows 
that the idea of Yahweh’s coming from Edom and the South 
may be brought down from four to seven hundred years, and 
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might in fact be a postexilic idea. The importance of such a 
shift is obvious for the history of Yahweh worship. 

Dr. Nelson Glueck in his argument (Hebrew Union College 
Annual, XI, 141-156) for the western boundary of Edom, 
challenges our passage. Dr. Glueck’s explorations have resulted 
in a significant and highly praiseworthy contribution for which 
the present writer has only admiration. It may however be 
pointed out in passing that his argument for the Arabah as the 
western boundary of Edom necessarily applies only to the limit 
of sedentary occupation. From the nature of the case surface 
exploration would reveal nothing of a nomadic population. 
There may therefore well have been such an Edomite nomadic 
and semi-nomadic occupation west of the Arabah and extending 
northward into what is now southern Judea, contemporary with 
Edom proper and regarded as belonging to it. Witness for 
example the shepherd tribes of Iraq and their territory extend- 
ing for more than two hundred miles southwest of the Euphrates. 
The presence of early Calebite sedentary occupation as far north 
as Hebron points strongly in this direction, and if so the Hebrew 
representation of Edomite territory west of the Arabah would 
have been true of the pre-exilic as of the postexilic period. 

Quite apart from these considerations the use of Jd 53-5 in 
support of the conception of Edomite territory west of the 
Arabah is, I believe, a mistake. That is to say, whether it is 
early or late is immaterial to this particular thesis. The passage 
says that Yahweh came from Seir or Edom, but it gives no hint 
where any of the boundaries of Edom were, least of all the 
western, and neither the misplaced gloss ‘‘Sinai” (v. 5) nor the 
late interpretation of Yahweh’s coming from the South in Hab 
33 and Dt 332 throws any light on these boundaries in our 
passage. 

But with the issue thus raised we may proceed to apply the 
tests suggested. First of all, the main ideas of these verses, 
viz., Yahweh’s seat in the South and his coming north to the 
help of his people do not stand as early isolated ideas but are 
attested as basic conceptions of the Judean and Ephraimite pre- 
exilic writings. These ideas would not be rendered postexilic by 
the proposed transference, and even if later than the scene in © 
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Jd 5, they might as well have been added before as after the 
exile, since they were already available. 

If, as the argument might seem to imply (although the point 
is not directly argued), all forms of these ideas were postexilic, 
we should be faced with the still greater difficulty as to why 
anyone should have thought that Yahweh came from the South 
at any time. 

The suggestion that these verses interrupt the thought lends 
itself to no decisive result. On the other hand, if these verses 
are removed it should be noted that vv. 20-21 are no longer 
intelligible. That is, there is nothing left in the poem to indi- 
cate what is meant by ‘‘From the heavens fought the stars,”’ nor 
how ‘‘the River Kishon swept them away”’ had anything to do 
with the battle, or on what ground the river could be spoken of 
in any sense as “the might of the Lord” (v. 22), since there is 
no indication of Yahweh’s action that could be connected with 
these phenomena. On the other hand, with the inclusion of 
vv. 3-5, it is clear that it had rained heavily in the valley of 
Esdraelon. It was providential weather, and it lent itself to a 
poetic description of intervention from the heavens, which 
turned the battlefield into a quagmire, impassible for chariots, 
and in the melee that ensued the swollen Kishon became a 
decisive factor. (2) Without vv. 3-5 there is no indication of 
Divine intervention of any kind in the poem, nor is it clear how 
victory was achieved, for while the kings of Canaan came and 
fought (v. 19), only two Israelitish clans are mentioned as oppos- 
ing them, and that to no decisive issue (v. 1s). On the other 
hand, when vv. 3-5 are included the victory is clearly due to 
Divine intervention, through natural phenomena, and the 
human action is a mere detail, which can properly be summarily 
treated. (3) Such expressions as “the triumph of the Lord” 
(v. 11b), “the might of the Lord” (v. 21b), ‘‘to the help of the 
Lord”’ (v. 23»), and ‘“‘Thus may all thine enemies perish” (v. 31a) 
imply the definite and decisive participation of Yahweh in the 
battle, but without vv. 3-5 this lacks concreteness or explanation. 
In other words, without these verses it is a quite different poem 
and is manifestly incomplete. Thus none of the tests properly 
applying to a gloss of this kind is satisfied by our passage. 
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A second proposed example of the same class is Gen 25 23 
(27 40). It is asserted that the narrative is complete without this 
verse, and that accordingly Israel did not recognize Edom as a 
brother people until the Exile. If valid, this is a first-class 
discovery that must modify profoundly our conception of Israel’s 
origins. 

In Dr. Sheldon H. Blank’s penetrating and enlightening 
studies in Postexilic Universalism (HUCA, XI, 159-191), the 
above passage is so treated. I have only commendation for Dr. 
Blank’s main thesis, but I should like to raise a question as to 
the applicability of Gen 25 23 in that connection. First, the 
universalism expressed in the brotherhood between Israel and 
Edom is ex hypothesi not postexilic, rather it must have been 
exilic; but secondly, instead of voicing a universalism, it was 
in the case of Edom the expression of a unique particularism 
applied to no other people. The postexilic development of this 
thought is more and more against brotherhood until the idea is 
virtually extinguished in a spirit of intense hatred and bitterness. 
I believe therefore that Dr. Blank’s thesis would lose nothing by 
omitting this reference, upon his own interpretation. 

Against that interpretation, however, are the following 
considerations. 


(1) In order to make our verse postexilic it is found necessary 
to place the origin of the idea of brotherhood with Edom in the 
exile, but this remains hypothetical. No such expression of it 
is found. 


(2) The exile offers serious objections to the rise of this idea, 
for while there may have been friendly relations between the 
Judeans and the infiltrating Edomites, in order for them to 
originate the concept of brother nations it was necessary to 
disregard 500 years of history, covering the period of the mon- 
archy, when Edom had been, for the most part, a conquered 
province, and its people uniformly treated with cruelty and 
contempt; and ex hypothesi this was all the Judeans had ever 
known of the Edomites previous to their acceptance of them as 
brothers. Such acceptance of one people by another is con- 
ceivable at any time, but for the Judeans to have done this 
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with Edom, and then to have gone on to declare that it had 
always been so is, under the circumstances, difficult to 
comprehend. 


(3) However, Gen 25 23 not only falls short of the idea of 
unconditional brotherhood by demanding the subjugation of 
Edom, but it expresses an antithesis and a hostility that makes 
no room for voicing a brotherly spirit prior to this statement: 
“Two nations are in your womb and the two peoples have been 
hostile ever since conception in you’’ (v.23, The Bible an 
American Transl.). V.23 thus becomes not a secondary stage in 
the thought of brotherhood but rather an absolute expression of 
the idea which makes it very difficult to draw the concept of 
brotherhood out of a late rapproachment. 


(4) Also Gen 25 23 if postexilic does not represent factual but 
only wishful thinking. If so, however, since its aim was to 
repeat precisely the past relations of Israel and Edom, it is 
strange that the writer would not have shown some realization of 
that fact and made some use of it. He would only have needed 
to add to the verse ‘“‘The older shall serve the younger as was 
always done in the past.” This apparent unawareness of genuine 
past conditions makes such wishful thinking highly suspect. 


(5) Likewise Gen 27 40, which supplies a kind of appendix to 
25 23, cannot ex hypothesi be a statement of fact, since the Jews 
did not subject the Edomites after the captivity. This verse 
must therefore be a further extension of wishful thinking, only 
it is in the wrong direction. Can it be that the writer remem- 
bered that this was exactly what happened in the past and 
although from the standpoint of the Jews it was most undesirable, 
nevertheless he projected it into the future and thereby said 
“History will repeat itself”? 

Enough has been indicated to show that, in view of the exist- 
ing data, the matrix of thought necessary to produce the con- 
cept of the brotherhood of Edom and Israel when transferred to 
the exile and beyond is very difficult to reconstruct. On the 
other hand, if this concept were attested anywhere in pre- 
exilic times there would be no grounds for seeking it later and 
hence no reason to regard Gen 25 23 as a gloss. Such attestation 
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occurs very clearly in Hos 121-3. There Ephraim, Judah and 
Jacob are treated as persons, but peoples are meant in every 
case, cf. especially v. 2, ‘“The Lord has a quarrel with Judah and 
he will punish Jacob according to his ways.”” Esau-Edom is not 
named but “in the womb he seized his brother’s heel’’ (v. 3) 
leaves no doubt who is meant. As Jacob-Israel is a people there 
can be no doubt that his brother is also a people. Such a pre- 
exilic expression of national brotherhood has every presumption 
in favor of its early character, since there is no known experience 
during the time of the monarchy which would encourage the 
rise of the idea. We would seem therefore to be in the presence 
of a genuine ethnic tradition. 








A POSTSCRIPT TO THE PAPER ‘THE 
SPIRIT AND THE WORD IN THE 
PREEXILIC REFORM-PROPHETS,” 

IN JBL, LII, 799 ff. 


SIGMUND MOWINCKEL 


HE above-mentioned paper was printed in 1934, but the 

manuscript was completed in 1932, as a lecture held at the 
Theological Faculty of the University of Géttingen (Germany). 
A Norwegian text was published in Norsk Teologisk Tidsskrift, 
1935, 1-31, with the following postscript ‘“The Subject Matter 
a Present Day Reality.” This postscript I want to present to 
the readers of the JBL also. 


What had happened between the English publication in the 


autumn of 1934 and the Norwegian after new year 1935 was, 
that I had met the Oxford Group, which came to Norway in the 
last days of October 1934. And in my first conversation with 
one of the members of the team, I saw that the subject, which 
I had treated in my paper, had come into actual being today, 
in a way of which in those days as I wrote my paper I could 
never have conceived. 


The paper was written without any acquaintance with the 
Oxford Group whatever. But every reader will have at once 
been able to see that it is in reality concerned with that which 
the Movement calls ‘‘Guidance;” it might in fact be called an 
Old Testament “Scripture Proof” for the Group’s message 
about God’s guidance. That which the Group calls guidance is 
exactly that which the prophets experienced and taught with 
their expression ‘“The word of Yahweh came to me.”’ Further, 
just as the Group from living experience declares that God’s 
guidance is not something exclusive, something attached to 


particular times or to particular selective individuals, but that 
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it can be experienced by any workaday Christian, provided only 
that he truly surrenders his whole life to God, and is willing 
and obedient, and listens.to His speaking in the spirit, in the 
thought-life, in event, in circumstances, exactly as the reform- 
prophets declared in reality that that ‘‘knowledge of God,” 
which is the pre-requisite for receiving Yahweh’s word, is to be 
the property of every devout person. They definitely demand of 
the whole people and of its individual members, and first and 
foremost of its leaders, that same “Knowledge of God,” which 
they declare they have themselves. If the masses were what 
they should be, the word of Yahweh would then be able in 
actuality to come to every man; the same consequence of the 
message was drawn by the author of the Joel Apocalypse, but 
only for the eschatological era (Joel 3). 

There is a distinction between the Oxford Group’s and the 
Prophets’ speaking of these things, but it is one merely in form 
and terminology. The Group likes to speak about God’s Spirit, 
once more, the Holy Spirit, as the source of ‘‘Guidance.”” Need- 
less to say this is in line with primitive Christianity’s rediscovery 
of God’s spirit as a reality of experience in daily life, and with 
. Christian forms of expression since that date. But primitive 
Christianity knows that the Spirit is the LORD, and the 
emphasis is always laid on the fact that it is God’s spirit. 
Alongside the spirit’s guidance, the Oxford Group speaks also of 
“listening to God,”’ of listening to His voice, His ‘‘word.”” Their 
conception of the actuality itself, the guidance itself, is exactly 
the Prophets’ conception of the word of Yahweh which came to 
them. Merely to read the short brochures produced by the 
Group about the “Quiet Time” and about the way in which 
God (or the Holy Spirit) speaks to us therein, will convince 
anyone of this. Through such “natural” and obvious means as 
Bible reading, the influence of Church, group, or society, through 
prayer, quiet waiting, and inward concentration, God produces 
thoughts in a man which are His message to him, His leading 
and orders for the day, the situation, life, work. 

The criteria also which the Group sets up for real guidance, 
guidance which is not merely our own suggestions, desires or 
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compensations, are — with due regard to the differences of time 
and circumstances — the same in essence as those set up by the 
prophets. The chief criteria of the Group are briefly as follows: 
does the thought which comes to us conflict with the highest 
truths of faith which we already possess? Does it conflict with 
the revelations Christ has already given in or through the 
Bible? Is it absolutely honest, pure, unselfish and loving? Does 
it conflict with our duties and our responsibility to others? 
Anyone can compare these with the presentation given in my 
paper and see that in essence the two are the same. 

Had I written the paper in question today, naturally one or 
two points would have been presented differently. I should have 
both drawn the parallels in the actual text and perhaps also 
formulated the definite questions in the light of my new insight. 
On the other hand it is also an advantage that the questions 
are posed merely from the actual material in hand. The proof 
is even more conclusive in that the points of agreement spring 
so forcibly to the eye, without my intention. 

It is possible that I should have emphasised the ecstatic 
element in the prophets even less than I did (as opposed to 
Gunkel and Hdlscher). Not that there is anything whatever 
which depreciates the prophets or God’s revelation in ecstasy 
itself. Ecstasy was a great force in primitive Christianity; 
glossolallia for example was ecstasy. My reason would be 
simply and solely that the whole matter — in the light of what 
I personally have seen and experienced — has become so im- 
measurably simple, so luminously plain, so “natural,’”’ that I 
have lost interest in psychological explanations of the “how” of 
the phenomena. Such so-called explanations, ‘natural laws” for 
physical or psychical connections, clearly give no real explanation 
of the inmost essence of the phenomena, of what that is which 
actually occurs either in nature or in the psyche; they are nothing 
but abstract descriptions of habitual events, each a conspectus 
over a greater or smaller portion over the field of facts in a 
reality where among all the particles without exception there 
exists some enigmatic yet necessary connection. Finally for me 
it is more important to know that I can think than to sit and 
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say over the theories about the details which compose the 
thought process (the so-called psychological laws of thought). 
And now that I know that even completely ordinary people can 
receive guidance, “‘thoughts,”’ ‘“‘words,”’ from God, and that this, 
by and in itself, is just as mysterious and just as “natural” as 
thought, as the psyche, life itself, I am no longer primarily 
interested in unravelling the processes of the prophets’ spiritual 
experiences, in discussing how far the factors hold good in 
general which caused the experience in particular cases to take 
on an ecstatic character, to assume the form of visions, of 
auditions, etc. etc. etc. That is a task for the psychologist, and 
it is not the duty of a theologian to become a professional 
psychologist. The new, yet still old, experiences which have 
recently come to our church, have made it easier for the theo- 
logian in his turn to understand the prophets directly and without 
the intermediary of psychological analysis. What does primarily 
interest me as a scientific theologian is to see and grasp from 
the testimonies (the documents) the suggestion and the fact that 
the prophets had similar relations with God to those I know to 
be ‘“‘normal” for such as surrender themselves and are willing 
and obedient. My next interest is to discover and present in 
orderly and systematic fashion what they have received as 
“guidance” from God. 

But this necessarily passes over to “Practical theology,” 
i.e. I also endeavour to practice “sharing.”’ I let the prophets 
“share” with me to discover what their guidance has to say to 
me, and perhaps at the same time to a good many others, today. 
This last is a point I have not expressly formulated in the paper 
in question. The whole thought there was purely historical. 
But I have the hope that anyone who will read it from the point 
of view I mention will also be able to discover something for 
himself. 

Such “sharing’”’ also demands historico-theological testimony 
and examination. It is an obvious thing that no one, not even 
a prophet, receives any guidance except in relation to his time 
and his personal characteristics. A word from God is never a 
dateless abstract, but always a word for a concrete situation; 
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the ‘word’ has never come otherwise than as “flesh,” and 
further, ‘‘in the shape of sinful flesh,”’ in Paul’s words. Exactly 
for this reason there is an element of rightness in the claim of 
“‘pneumatic theology,” i.e. of “pneumatic theologians.” Both 
to understand the prophets and to have them speak to oneself 
one must know by experience God’s speaking to one man. As 
a corollary of this one must share in the ‘fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit,” and so, further, Jesus Christ must have begun “‘to be 
formed” in one. But it often happens that God is at work in 
this way long before one becomes conscious of it oneself. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


The Text of the Greek Bible, by Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, London, Duckworth, 
1937, 264 pages. 

This work is planned as a student’s handbook. It contains an interesting 
chapter on “Books in the First Three Centuries,” and a brief discussion of 
the Greek Old Testament, after which comes the major part of the book, 
which is a presentation of New Testament textual criticism by one of the 
recognized masters of the subject, in the style which one knowing Sir Frederic’s 
past work would expect to encounter. It is, indeed, classical textual criticism, 
with the information, and a number of the theories and generalizations, 
brought up to date. This characteristic alone would entitle the book to wide 
use and serious consideration. 


The freshness of presentation merits extended comment. Most important, 
of course, is the fact that the textual materials, to which recent discoveries 
have made such important contributions, are not only reported, but enter 
into the author’s generalizations. What might seem to be a minor point, 


but is not, is that with slight exception all references to manuscripts are in 
the current formulation of the Gregory system, with such cross-reference to 
von Soden’s system as is required. Certainly the convenience of the handbook 
is an important and a valuable feature. Very recent information is contained, 
e. g., the identification of the until recently puzzling patristic fragment in 
the Michigan fragment of the Beatty papyrus; the handbook tells that it is 
a bit of Melito of Sardis. Naturally the story of the travels of Sinaiticus is 
brought to its present point, the Chester Beatty Papyri are reported, the 
“unknown gospel” fragment is mentioned, and attention is called to the 
Manchester fragment of John. 

In considering Sir Frederic’s point of view with reference to these things, 
one will remember his long service to textual criticism. Nor will it be for- 
gotten that he has been a convinced exponent of the classical viewpoint of 
Westcott and Hort. One may be surprised, then, to discover that he has 


come no little distance in modifying his older views. One clearcut instance 
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of this is his acceptance of the recent findings with reference to the Caesarean 
Text. Sir Frederic has come fully to this point. It is notable, however, that 
he seems to prefer Canon Streeter as his guide, rather than Professor Lake; 
however, when perforce he must go where the Canon cannot lead him, he 
joins the scholar who has done far more than Streeter to elucidate the facts 
in this important area. 

It is notable, however, that Sir Frederic does not abandon his former posi- 
tions in the most important, and, by the same token, the most vulnerable 
areas. He continues to follow Hort in his judgment of the nature and his 
estimate of the so-called neutral text. And although he goes farther than 
Hort did in admitting much of the significance of the earlier dissemination of 
the Western Text, Sir Frederic stops short of the logic of this admission. 
For example, although he reports much of Professor Sanders’ work, he fails 
to notice his important article, ““The Egyptian Text of the Gospels and Acts,” 
in which a mortal wound was given the classical theory. Again, Sir Frederic 
is extremely critical of the work of Professor A. C. Clark, not merely of the 
mechanical aspects of Clark’s theory, but also of his generalizations. 

On the whole, one regards this volume with well deserved admiration, 
highly appreciating its freshness and contemporaneousness. It may not be 
invidious, however, to point out that there are still other virtues and values 
than these. As in a symphonic concert, the classics are all the better rendered 
when their conductor is one who preserves the classical tradition, but breathes 
into it the life which comes from the genuinely modern idiom. It will require 
a scholar with the modern viewpoint, in addition to competence in the classical 
tradition, to present the situation of textual criticism in its present form. 

DoNnaLD WAYNE RIDDLE 


Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, An die Thessalonicher I-II, An die Philipper, 
3d edition, by Martin Dibelius, Tiibingen, Mohr, 1937, pp. 98. 

Professor Dibelius’ commentary deserves much more attention than is 
usually accorded the appearance of a new edition of a former work. This is 
not merely because the commentary has been largely rewritten, but because 
of the difference in the content and viewpoint expressed in the new features. 
One would expect this in the discussion of Philippians 2 5-11, since Lohmeyer’s 
fresh idea in the Meyer Commentary has caused much discussion; one is 
not disappointed to find that here, as elsewhere, Dibelius maintains an inde- 
pendent viewpoint. One finds new and important contributions in many 
cases, The most significant feature comes from the author’s special competence 
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as an exponent of literary form as a method of biblical study. In.this area the 
contributions are of the first importance. For example, the criterion of form 
assists in determining Dibelius’ attitude in the treatment of the christological 
hymn just mentioned. This method is brilliantly applied in discussing the 
paraenetic nature of some of the Pauline teachings, with special value in 
relating Pauline teaching to the general stream of early Christian didactic 
and especially in its relation to that represented in the gospels. This feature 
alone would entitle the commentary to the closest study. 

Perhaps the area in which the greatest change in content occurs is in the 
treatment of 2 Thessalonians. This marks a great contribution, not merely 
in that it furnishes added reason for regarding the second Thessalonian letter 
as written by Paul, but because of the treatment of the general question of 
apocalyptic eschatology. Significantly, Dibelius is able to alter a remark 
which stands in the former edition; it is no longer true that we are almost 
completely ignorant of the features of apocalyptic thought which are assumed 
in this source, and much of the credit for our illumination accrues to Professor 
Dibelius. 

It is the reviewer’s impression that the author might have made his study 
of Philippians more valuable if he had given more serious consideration to the 
evidence of composite writing in this “epistle.” It is to be noted that in each 
case the idiomatic verb of greeting is construed as intended to mean “rejoice.” 
Thus the failure of transition in parts of the composite work is glossed over, 
and the evidence for composite writing is ignored. Further, Philippians is 
not placed against a convincing situation. Very properly, in the reviewer's 
judgment, Lohmeyer’s emphasis upon persecution is not followed, nor is 
serious consideration given Caesarea as the place of writing. However, it 
seems to the reviewer that Dibelius would have done well to have given the 
theory of an Ephesian imprisonment more serious discussion. As it is, the 
study of Philippians fails to suggest the vividness which the several parts 
undoubtedly possesses. 

Of course, notice of critical literature is up to date and extensive. 

D. W. R. 


The Moffatt New Testament Commentary, The Gospel of Mark, by B. Harvie 
Branscomb, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1937. 

This is one of a series of commentaries based not on the Greek or usual 
English text but on Prof. Moffatt’s very interesting translation. It therefore 
starts with one serious disadvantage. Prof. Moffatt, rightly or wrongly, 
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decided to clear up some of the difficulties in the Greek by eliminating them 
in the translation. This is a common method and it often seems to render 
explanation unnecessary. For instance, in Mark 15 2, the Greek text says 
that Jesus answered Pilate’s question as to whether he was the king of the 
Jews or not by saying ot Nevers. The King James’ version correctly rendered 
this by ‘Thou sayest,’ which makes the English as ambiguous as the Greek. 
But Prof. Moffatt thinks the phrase means, ‘Yes,’ and avoids burdening the 
reader with doubt by translating it, ‘Certainly,’ which is clear, concise and 
incapable of misunderstanding. Unfortunately this is not translation but 
exegesis, or possibly one should say eisegesis. 

Prof. Branscomb, therefore, had the task of doing two things at once: 
explaining Mark and explaining Moffatt. He has done both extremely well, 
and in the passage mentioned above restores to Mark the difficulty which 
Moffatt had obscured. 

Few books contain more controversial material than Mark, and it is hopeless 
to expect that anyone could satisfy everyone, but I know of no commentary 
which surpasses Branscomb’s in the statement of all sides of a difficulty. I am 
doubtless the more inclined to take this view since I find myself unusually 
often in complete agreement with it. Its general thesis is that particular 
modification of Joh. Weiss’ ‘eschatological’ theory which thinks that Jesus 
did not identify himself with ‘the Man from Heaven’ but that the disciples 
did so. This I believe to be right and likely to gain more and more adherents. 

On one point only would I take serious issue with Branscomb. Is it really 
true that today almost everyone thinks that Mark is based on written sources? 
Personally I doubt very much whether this view is so universal, and I doubt 
still more whether it is true. The general uniformity of style seems to me to 
outweigh the evidence on the other side. Moreover, I doubt the late date of 
Mark. I would put the gospel—if I were obliged to choose—in A.D. 45, 
rather than 75; and if the early date be taken, Mark 13 seems much more in- 
telligible. The ‘Abomination of Desolation’ is surely Caligulan, and I think 
that Prof. Branscomb might have made more of the probability that ‘Abom- 
ination’ in Daniel is an euphemism for Baal and ‘Desolation’ for the idol 
which Antiochus Epiphanes tried to force on the Jews. 

I hope that Prof. Branscomb may someday be tempted to write a commen- 
tary on the Synoptic Gospels in Greek. There is no book of the sort in English 
and it is badly needed, for individual commentaries on Matthew, Mark and 
Luke have a tendency to leave the synoptic problem to others, which may 
be courtesy but is not criticism. Krirsopp LAKE 
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Jesus’ Jerusalem Expedition, Victor E. Harlow, Harlow Publishing Corp., 
Oklahoma City, 1936, 117 pp. 

The contention of this interesting but unequal book is that Jesus on his 
visit to Jerusalem put himself at the head of a considerable body of Galileans 
who accepted him as the ‘Messiah’ and proposed to ‘clean up’ Jerusalem. It 
was an attack on the ruling party in Jerusalem, not on Rome. In support of 
this thesis he quotes Mark 8 34-9 1, Matt 17 12, Mark 1032, Luke 23 15 and 32 
In each case, except Luke 2315, his interpretation seems to me to be more 
probable than any other. 

The thesis as a whole is not new, so far as concerns the implication that 
Jesus must have been at the head of a considerable body of men to have 
‘cleansed the Temple.’ Neither is it open to much doubt. It has been dis- 
puted because it was formerly supposed—in spite of evidence—that Jesus was 
accompanied only by ‘the Twelve.’ The real objection to the forcible cleansing 
of the Temple has been the ‘non-resistance’ teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Mr. Harlow meets this objection, as I have done myself, by urging 
that the Sermon on the Mount refers only to rebellion against Rome. I would 
go even further than he does and argue that ‘the Sermon’ is directed against 
the patriotic party, the ‘Fourth Philosophy’ of Josephus. Possibly, too, the 
‘Poor’ and the ‘Meek,’ whom Jesus lauds, represent the Anawim of the Psalms 
and were the opponents of the patriotic party. Of course all this makes the 
forcible attack on the Temple hard to understand, but the ‘sermon’ and the 
‘cleansing’ are facts, not theories, human nature is not always consistent, and 
to reform Judaism is not the same as to attack Rome, though doubtless 
Caiaphas urged that it was. 

But Mr. Harlow also thinks that the expedition was Messianic. This is 
the least satisfactory part of the book. He ignores all the problems concerned 
with the meaning of the technical terms, and the most scientific book on 
Jewish belief in the first century—Klausner’s Messianische Vorstellungen im 
Zeitalter der Tannaiten—is not even included in his bibliography. Apparently 
he does not see that the Davidic ‘Anointed One’ and the ‘Anointed One’ 
who will come on the clouds of Heaven at the End cannot have originally 
been identical. According to Mark Jesus thought he was the latter; but the 
crowds, and according to Acts some of the disciples, thought he was the 
Davidic Messiah, or ‘Appointed One.’ To ignore this complication, as Mr. 
Harlow seems to do, leaves the matter hopelessly confused. The difficulties 


may be insoluble, but to pass them over leads nowhere. 
K. L. 
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The Four Gospels of Karahissar, Vol. 1 History and Text, by E. C. Colwell, 
Vol. II The Cycle of Text Illustrations, by H. R. Willoughby, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1936. 

Karahissar is a small city in Asia Minor, about fifty miles from the coast 
of the Black Sea and about eighty-five miles southwest of Trebizond. In the 
Greek period it was called Colonia (which suggests that in earlier times it 
had a fuller name) and it was the capital of a theme. There is a church of 
the Archangel Michael in the city and a monastery of the Theotokos close by. 
From the end of the sixteenth century Cod. Evan. 574 (in Gregory’s notation) 
was in the city, though it is apparently not stated whether in the church or 
in the monastery. The codex was an object of veneration to pilgrims, many of 
whom wrote in it notes recording their visits. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century it was acquired by a Russian diplomat, Vladimir Paulovitch Titoff, 
and given to the emperor. It is perhaps noteworthy that this is almost exactly 
the time when Tischendorf acquired the codex Sinaiticus for the emperor. 
The collectors of libraries have their spasms of energy and spending. The 
middle of the last century seems to have been such a spasm in Russia. The 
result is that Codex Evan. 574, the Gospels of Karahissar, is now Leningrad, 
State Public Library 105. 

The value of this manuscript is that it has enabled Professors Colwell and 
Willoughby to identify a group of manuscripts as coming from the same 
scriptorium, a fact which is important for the history of paleography and 
iconography in the thirteenth century. According to Prof. Colwell’s very 
plausible conjecture this scriptorium was that of the emperor Michael Paleol- 
ogus, in Nicaea. The main evidence for this identification is Cod. Coislin. 
200 (Cod. Evan. 38) in Paris, which was sent by Michael to Louis IX. The 
only difficulties are these. Cod. Evan. 38 is by a hand similar to but not 
identical with that of Cod. 574. Moreover, it does not follow from the fact 
that Michael sent Cod. 38 to Louis that it had just been written. Finally, 574 
is, according to Prof. Colwell, by the same hand as Cod. Palermo 1 (Cod. 
Evan. 1815), which by tradition belonged to Queen Costanza, the wife of 
Henry VI—a century earlier than Michael Paleologus. There are two pos- 
sibilities: either Michael sent an old and valuable Codex to Louis or the 
tradition which connects 1815 with Queen Costanza is wrong. Prof. Colwell 
prefers to emend the tradition and thinks that the Queen Costanza intended 
is not the wife of Henry VI but the wife of Peter of Aragon. 

There is also room for doubt as to whether these codices came from a scrip- 
torium of Michael Paleologus in Nicaea, or from some centre somewhat 
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further to the east. In a learned and beautiful essay which is printed as an 
Introduction to Vol. II, Miss Sarapie der Nercessian emphasises the Cappa- 
docian affinities of the Karahissar codex, and I admit that I wonder a little 
that in this connection Prof. Willoughby has not discussed the problem of 
the Great Bible of Erzingar, although he has given an excellent collection 
of parallel material from many sources in many lands and various centuries. 
Chicago’s Iconographic Corpus will, when published, be a great boon. 

A most interesting part of the book is the discussion of Prof. Colwell of 
what he rather oddly calls the ‘colophons.’ These are notes added by pilgrims 
and others and in the usual sense of the word they are not colophons, since 
they were not part of the original codex nor do they even pretend to have 
been so. But whatever they be called they have been read with extreme skill 
and Prof. Colwell has given us an immense amount of geographical informa- 
tion. I wish that he would undertake the production of a Byzantine Index 
Geographicus. No book is more needed nor is anyone more fitted than he 
to start such a project. 

So far as text is concerned the Karahissar codex is not important, but it 
shows again that the Byzantine text is highly composite and Prof. Colwell 
has enriched our knowledge by a really beautiful stemma, covering quite an 
extensive group of manuscripts. 

K. L. 


Religious Tradition and Myth, by Erwin R. Goodenough, New Haven, The 
Yale University Press, 1937, pp. 97, $1.50. 

In this admirable essay Professor Goodenough defends the permanence of 
religion in contrast with the impermanence of religions and attempts to make 
explicit the latent religion of contemporary educated men. He defines religion 
as “what a man does (mentally as well as physically) in response to his con- 
victions, or possibly to his unconscious assumptions, as to the nature of the 
forces which really control himself and his environment,” and believes it has 
developed from the two primitive notions of “luck” and “right.” “Luck” is 
the vague hinterland of fears and impulses which dominates the uncritical 
mind in interpreting its environment; “right” was originally a notion of the 
kind of conduct which would bring good luck but became the basis for more 
civilized and sophisticated theories of private and social morality. There is 
a third factor, ‘‘a personal experience of reconciliation with a supreme power 
which transcended the pantheon of our special interests,” ‘‘an otherworldly 
faith, a flight from the pettiness of self and society into an eternal perfec- 
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tion” which is also constitutive in religion and survives historic change. All 
three of these elements are operative today but are often unrecognized or not 
intelligently combined and controlled because of their association with anti- 
quated and inacceptable theologies and cults. 

The central section of the book contains a historical analysis of the Christian 
religious tradition and its indebtedness to Palestinian and Hellenistic Judaism 
and to Greek religion and philosophy. From Judaism has come a way of life 
and the notion that conduct has a cosmic relevance and is involved in an 
interplay of judgment and sympathy between the individual and the universe 
at large. This presupposition was common to the Law, the Prophets, the 
Talmud, the myth of final judgment which the Jews borrowed from the 
Persians and lent Christianity, and to the religion of Jesus which gave this 
conception its fullest and finest expression. From Greek philosophy came an 
interest in metaphysics and a sense of eternity. From Greek religion was 
learned not only the value but the inevitability of imagination as a religious 
force. Men may think and act on principles but they make their world homely 
and alive by the freer play of fancy which formulates deep and elemental 
needs into tragi-comic challenges, demands and appeals flung at times care- 
lessly, at times defiantly and at times pitifully in the face of life. Hellenistic 
Judaism has shown us the necessity of bringing the eternal and the temporal 
together, of uniting fancy with thought and of recognizing the relativity of 
religious traditions as well as their general usefulness in keeping open the 


way to the “mystery” into which all seekers of the truth aspire to be initiated. 


The last chapter is entitled ‘A Reconciliation.’’” Here Professor Goodenough 
points out that the religions from which Christianity drew sustenance repre- 
sent universal types of experience and organization and their amalgamation 
in the religion which came to dominate the West explains its wide appeal and 
success. When this appeal was narrowed by the rise of science and new 
methods of thought, Christianity lost ground among educated men. Various 
attempts were made to bring or to keep the old religion up to date, one of the 
most popular of which was the liberal Protestant substitution of the authority 
of Jesus’ life and teaching as reconstructed by modern criticism for the more 
comprehensive one of tradition. Goodenough rejects this solution in favour 
of a more elastic and eclectic evaluation of the past. The notion that Christi- 
anity possesses ultimate truth must be abandoned and an attitude of “steady 
agnosticism” toward ultimate questions must prevail. Christianity’s success, 
however, is a warning to the modern against too simple and schematic a view 
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of life and suggests that at least some of the traditional answers and modes 
of procedure contained a large measure of truth and good sense. Jesus’ kindli- 
ness and moral insight, the judicious and appreciative estimate of life among 
the Greeks, the cosmic reference implicit in conduct and the need for mediating 
assistance in reaching perfection: all these survive the intellectual changes of 
the last few centuries and contribute to the living though unobtrusive faith 
of the present. Even prayer may persist in modified form as the reconciliation 
of the warring elements within the personality and the struggle to make the 
low subserve the higher end. 


Thé outstanding characteristic of the book is its unaffected and matter-of- 
fact approach to a highly complicated problem. The historical judgments 
are lucid and just and the conclusions obviously inspired by a deep personal 
concern with the fundamental issues of contemporary religion. Attempts of 
this kind are of value just because they are indirectly autobiographical and 
are therefore of use not only for what they recommend but for what they 
reveal. It is highly characteristic of our age that the minds of educated men 
are puzzled most by those questions to which our ancestors gave their most 
confident answers and are distressed by an inability to divert the will or 
emotions to goals both practical and satisfactory. Agnosticism may for a 
time prove a stimulus but in the long run is a depressant and the present 
difficulty may lie not only in our present state of knowledge and ignorance 
but also in some fundamental defect in our manner of regarding and stating 
philosophic issues. It is possible that traditional Christianity, if its essence 
could be grasped, offers a clearer vision of things sub specie aeternitatis than 
is often supposed. It is probable that the future will provide a better under- 
standing and control of human nature and its sense of values and a wiser 
program for the use of its resources. 

In the meantime it is well to remember that in Professor Goodenough’s 
own estimate man has two environments with which he has to reckon. One 
is the world of nature to the knowledge of which additional facts of surpassing 
importance are being constantly added; the other is an internal environment 
of which Christian moral and ascetic theology was never unaware and which 
a sound study of human life as a whole is now only beginning to bring into 
fruitful and intelligible connection with external surroundings. The future 
of religion no less than of philosophy depends largely on the success with which 
this can be accomplished. 


Rosert P. Casey 
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After Pentecost: A History of Christian Ideas and Institutions from Peter and 
Paul to Ignatius of Antioch, by MacKinley Helm, Harpers, 1936. 

Dr. Helm has produced a series of clever and fascinatingly written essays 
on a number of problems in early church history. Without being a systematic 
account of the whole development, it is unusually comprehensive and is 
undoubtedly the most readable prolegomena in English to the Apostolic Age. 
The title is somewhat misleading as the importance of Pentecost is disposed 
of in a few lines at the beginning and the discussion covers the ground not 
from Peter and Paul to Ignatius but from Jesus to Justin Martyr. A large 
part of the book deals with questions of New Testament introduction and is 
a useful and well selected combination of current critical opinions. 

Helm’s own hypotheses are not always felicitous. As a critic of Jesus and 
Paul he is the most consistent of consistent eschatologists. In the early 
preaching the “kingdom of God” is always eschatological and the notion that 
Jesus sometimes used it in an ethical sense creates to his mind a formidable 
dilemma. “If this were so, then it could be held that Jesus entertained simul- 
taneously two mutually exclusive programs: for if the kingdom of God had 
come, how could it be said to be about to come?” He also has a marked 
objection to the liberal Protestant view that Jesus was an ethical teacher 
and maintains that his moral teaching was original only in its emphasis on 
the need for a quick repentance and a continued readiness for the end, while 
the early church looked consistently elsewhere than to the words of its Lord 
for guidance and direction in this life. The first of these claims is exaggerated 
and rests on a fundamental misunderstanding of the meaning of basileia tou 
theou. As Moore and others have pointed out the centre of gravity in this 
conception is God who is king and not any of the areas over which his sov- 
ereignty extends. Whatever be the meaning of Lk 17 21, there is no incon- 
sistency between it and the type of thought found in Mk 13. God can ‘rule’ 
alike in men’s hearts, in the social order which they create, or in a new world 
which he is impelled catastrophically to introduce. The essential factor is 
the unimpeded sway of God's will and it is no inconsistency on the part of 
Jesus if he followed Jewish precedent in a natural flexibility of usage. 

Helm holds that Jesus fitted his own life early on into an eschatological 
scheme and believed himself to be Messiah, though in an unprecedented and 
not clearly definable sense. At the close of his life he saw that his work was 
not finished and that the increasing tension between himself and the profes- 
sional theologians of his time would end in his death before the “kingdom” 
was established. The conclusion was, therefore, inevitable that he must 
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return. The kingdom had begun to come by virtue of his presence in it as 
Messiah, but inasmuch as circumstances demanded his death, its completion 
must be postponed and he must reappear. This theory cuts a series of Gordian 
knots but leaves much of the evidence unexplained. In the first place it is 
not clear in what sense Jesus fancied himself ‘‘anointed’”’ or to what office. 
Helm appeals to the Similitudes of Enoch for the pre-Christian notion that an 
“anointed” heavenly Man would come down from heaven at the last day 
and judge the world; but the Man in Enoch was in heaven from the beginning 
and remained there till the end and there is no evidence that Jesus believed 
that his existence ante-dated his earthly career. What Jesus meant by 
“Messiah” and “Son of Man” are difficult problems, but the composite myth- 
ology of Enoch should be used with great caution in filling out the picture. 
Helm argues that it is as easy to suppose that Jesus made the connection 
between himself and the Suffering Servant of Isaiah as to ascribe it to a later 
generation, but the hints in the gospels about Jesus’ own attitude toward his 
Passion, do not suggest a man patiently playing a carefully rehearsed, pre- 
determined role. In Gethsemane suffering was foreseen as a possibility not a 
necessity; and on the cross, death meant failure and despair. 

In dealing with Paul, Helm also emphasizes the primacy of eschatological 
interests. Paul was converted not to a new religion but to a novel conception 
of last things, and the common view that Paul felt himself to have become 
mystically a part of Christ through his conversion is due to the illegitimate 
pressure by critics of lively metaphors: “Paul was ‘of Israel’ until the end”’; 
“he was converted to the new eschatology”; ‘The Christian was ‘in Christ’ 
as the unconverted Jew was ‘in the Law’—that is he was under the rule of 
the messianic king or Lord, and no longer under the domination of the Mosaic 
Law and the rabbinical tradition. He looked forward to being saved, or at 
least to the completion of his salvation, by his Lord; but his hope was still 
comparable to the orthodox Jew’s anticipation of salvation through observance 
of the Law. Paul’s Christ was an apocalyptic figure from the beginning to 


the end of the apostle’s literary career. He was therefore not an object of 


true mystical aspiration. Instead he was a celestial Person who permitted an 
occasional vision of himself, a Lord to whom the servant paid devotion, a 
Messiah whose visible advent the faithful awaited.” (pp. 69-71) 

Making all due allowance for the Jewish elements surviving in Paul’s 
thought and religious life after his conversion, this seems a strange caricature 
of the facts reported in the epistles. If there is one thing characteristic of 
Paul’s religion after his conversion it is its interior quality. There was no 
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more Law and no more obedience, but a Christ living within: a strong, con- 
trolling, vitalizing force. The essence of Paul’s mysticism lies not in a quasi- 
sensuous apprehension of God’s presence or in the sense of a loss of individ- 
uality in an absolute whole, but in the concrete and effective union of divine 
and human elements in the conduct of life and in the practice of religion. 
Christ is not exhausted in the individual’s experience nor is the individual 
wholly absorbed in Christ. There is always a ‘warring’ in the believer be- 
tween impulses which are Christ’s and impulses which are only too vividly 
and tragically an inalienable part of human nature. 

This external conception of Paul's relation to Christ is reflected in Helm’s 
understanding of the doctrine of justification by faith. Here he follows Luther 
in regarding justification as an adjustment of the heavenly accounts, which 
was followed by a confident and grateful reformation of character. He thinks, 
“of Paul’s doctrinal theory that not until he had been pushed to the wall in 
defense of the liberal position which he took on behalf of Gentile Christians 
in Galatia did he give formal statement to his doctrine of justification by 
faith in vindication of that position,” and believes, “‘it might reasonably be 
said that Paul, observing the effects of a sense of salvation already in a measure 
achieved, in the manifestation of faith, hope, and love in the Christian society, 
had come to see that salvation pertained as much to the present as to the 
future.” This picture of Paul gradually absorbing impressions of the value 
of other Christian lives and slowly formulating his explanation of them is at 
marked variance with the white heat of utterances like Rom. 7 18f in which 
the apostle’s soteriology is as evidently distilled from the conflict on the one 
hand between his inherited loyalties and his new perceptions of truth, and 
on the other between his disposition to sin and his love of the right. The long 
historical argument in Romans solves the first of these difficulties, as a similar 
attempt in Hebrews met the same problem. The solution to the second 
question involved not only the gift of grace and its accompanying virtues but 
the fact of effective sacrifice. 

Helm minimizes consciously the importance of Christ’s death in Pauline 
theology. He emphasizes the fact that it was a heritage from a previous stage 
of Christian thought, that it was connected with Jesus’ own notions and 
that in this respect both Jesus and Paul “employed traditional forms of speech 
which had their origin in primitive religion.” It is obviously true that Paul’s 
God initiated the process of salvation, but to say that “there is no idea that 
he was placated by a Son more careful of humanity than he was himself,’’ 
is to pose the question in a way foreign to Paul's thinking, and to claim that 
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because ‘“‘God provides the means of redemption: therefore men are not 
redeemed from his wrath,” is a blatant contradiction of Rom. 5 8-9. That 
Christ died for our sins with cosmic effect and that God tolerated it, is 
repugnant to modern feeling, but was not so to Paul. The stern imperson- 
ality of the universe had a place in his theism and could be explained and 
borne only by a faith in its necessary relationship to a Love as exacting as it 
was supreme. 

In the chapter on “The Transmission of the Ethical Teaching of Jesus” 
Helm prepares the way for his forthcoming book on Q; but this question can 
best be considered when his case has been more fully stated. His view is the 
familiar one, now generally abandoned, that Luke used Matthew. None of 
the arguments adduced in this chapter add force to the old position. 

The rest of the book is less closely related to the biblical field. The points 
here discussed are only the high spots in a closely written and solidly con- 
structed book. His chapters on the early history of the ministry, the sacra- 
ments, and the ‘Rise of Orthodoxy’ repay careful reading and his conclusion 
is sound, though hardly new: Christianity succeeded not for any one reason 
but for a multiplicity of advantages simply and effectively presented to 
multitudes who stood in need of them. The assurance of immortality, a high 
moral standard, the winning figure of the Saviour, all contributed to a com- 


plex of causes that brought Christianity to pre-eminence in the Graeco- 
Roman world. : 


R. P.C. 


Der Alte Orient, XXXV, ii: Die religidse Haltung des friihen Hellenismus, by 
Wilhelm Schubart, Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs, 1937, pp. 29, M. 1.20. 

Brief as is this study, it should be called to the attention of readers of the 
Journal as an admirable and readable summary of a large question. The 
author, one of the outstanding students of the Hellenistic Age, has limited 
himself strictly to the third century B.C., in an attempt to set forth precisely 
what is known of the transition from the religious motivation of the Classical 
Period to that of the period following Alexander. He has kept exclusively to 
sources which can be dated in his century, and so, in my opinion, has not 
given at all a complete picture, for the religious sources from the third century 
are extremely meager. Yet the use of later sources is dangerous, since Schubart 
is certainly right in feeling that the great syncretism which we associate with 
the Hellenistic Age, and which was the environment of early Christianity, 
was not typical of the first century of the period. Hence it is of great value 
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temporarily to isolate the century and to see what its surviving sources do 
tell us. But to consider this an adequate basis for the ultimate account is 
another matter. For example, later writers, such as Philo and Plutarch, 
make it clear that not only Platonism but also Pythagoreanism had a con- 
sistent tradition to their time. This tradition we shall never reconstruct 
satisfactorily, but still it is one which for the later development of religious 
attitudes was of such great importance that it must have been of importance 
earlier also. Similarly the mystery religions must have been growing in 
popular appeal in the third century, much more than Schubart indicates, or 
there would be no basis for the mystic syncretism of the following generations. 
That is, Schubart’s study leaves us with a sense of gratitude for his contribu- 
tion, and a fresh awareness of how much is still to be done with Hellenistic 
religion. 


Erwin R. GooDENOUGH 


An Introduction to the New Testament, by Kirsopp and Silva Kake. Harpers, 
1937, pp. x, 302. 

The publication of a new Introduction to the New Testament is always some- 
thing of an event. This one, designed, we are told, primarily for survey courses 
in the English Bible, is no exception to the rule, for it comes from the pen of 
scholars of special competence in important areas of the general field. The 
book has a number of interesting features in its treatment of the subject. 
It compresses the discussion of the New Testament documents themselves 
into 180 pages of text and devotes a section of equal length to the “Background 
of the New Testament,” where a similarly compact treatment of contemporary 
history, civilization and religion, pagan, Jewish and Christian, will be found. 
These two sections, comprising the body of the book are supplemented by 
a series of appendices by no means unimportant in themselves or to the user. 
They include discussions of New Testament chronology and topography, a 
collection of the patristic references comprising the “tradition,” and a list of 
“Problems” awaiting solution. The ‘‘Problems’”’ recall, though not with quite 
the same force, the memorable counterpart in Ropes’ Text of Acts. Lists of 
Jewish High Priests, procurators of Judaea, Legates of Syria et al., often hard 
for the student to find quickly, are included in the chronological discussion. 
In form the topographical section is a modern version of the traditional Loca 
Sancta. 

Two things about the book must strike the reader at once, the simplicity 
and directness of its wording (I doubt that there are many superfluous words 
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in the text), and the way in which the discussion invariably proceeds straight 
to the important points at issue. This discussion, moreover, is always frank 
in its recognition of our ignorance on certain subjects and our inability to 
choose between alternatives on others, and never so impressed with its own 
finality as to overlook the possibility of further progress in directions still 
uncharted. Readers of other publications of the ‘“‘House of Lake” have learned 
to take these things for granted, but they are relatively rare and worthy of 
special mention none the less. Something particular to look forward to in the 
reading of this book is the supply of aphorisms and “sententious sayings” 
scattered throughout its pages. E. g., ‘‘Paulinismus’” owes more to Pfleiderer 
than to Paul” (p. 95), ‘“‘As has always been the case in the East, the people 
submitted to extortion but rebelled against civilization” (p. 193), “‘When is 
a Jew not a Jew... ? When he isa Christian?” (p. 212). Whether or not their 
primary value lies in their provocative character, these “sayings” will be 
treasured by those who know him as a clear expression of the author’s stimu- 
lating personality, the first he has permitted himself to give in print. 

On the subject of the date, place, and authorship of the several New Testa- 
ment documents there are no startling departures from currently accepted 
positions to record. The “tradition” concerning the origin of the Gospels is 
discounted in large measure; something approaching a “four-source”’ hypoth- 
esis is accepted to explain the interrelation of the Synoptics, but, happily, 
not in a mechanical way; ‘‘Ms” “Ls” and Proto-Luke thus play no part, but 
the Aramaic origin of several writings is considered possible. Ephesus is 
preferred over Corinth as the home of the earliest collection of Paul’s letters; 
the Ephesian ‘captivity’ is given preference over the Roman as the background 
for the epistles of the imprisonment, and Ephesians only doubtfully regarded 
as a composition of the Apostle. Hebrews might have come from the pen of 
Clement; I Peter may best be assigned to the period of Trajan; the Fourth 
Gospel should be ascribed to the Presbyter rather than to the Apostle John. 
Acts and the Pauline Epistles receive the fullest treatment, along lines familiar 
from Professor Lake’s Earlier Epistles of St. Paul (1911) and his brilliant 
Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles (1933), the Gospel of John somewhat 
less than its complicated problems might seem to require. 

It is a significant feature of the book that it combines with the discussion 
of such routine matters the consideration of the larger issues in the develop- 
ment and interpretation of early Christianity, issues such as the attitude 
toward the Law, the state and slavery, the development of sacramentalism 
and mysticism, and the antithesis between Jesus as the Lord of faith and as 
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the teacher of righteousness. In connection with the last-mentioned the 
authors correctly refuse to project back into the apostolic age the conception 
of Jesus as the bringer of the new ethic, developed by the idealistic theology 
of the last century. But this leaves them with the problem how the teaching 
of Jesus came to be preserved alongside the teaching about Jesus, and how 
to construe the function of such gospels as Matthew and Luke, where the 
words of Jesus are given such prominence.? Their suggestion is that the words 
came from circles of Galilean “‘hearers’’ who treasured them either out of pure 
affection or in connection with the rejection of the apostolic message, and 
transmitted them on occasion to interested listeners among the Gentile con- 
verts of the missionaries (pp. 42, 95). This makes the process of transmission 
a random affair not organic in the developing life of the church and determined 
in the main by esthetic, antiquarian and sectarian interests. 

Admitting that the problem is real and difficult, we are none the less inclined 
to take issue at this point not only with the suggested explanations but also 
with the basic conception of the place and function of the tradition about 
Jesus in the apostolic age. In our view of the matter there is good evidence 
to show that the words of Jesus held a recognized place in the life of the church 
as a whole throughout the greater part of its history in the first century. In 
the latter part of the century the evidence is Mathew and Luke, where the 
material is certainly organic to the conception of the whole? In the period 
before Matthew and Luke it is supplied by Q, whether written or oral, and in 
the period before Q it is attested in the process of combining single sayings 
into groups held together thematically or by mnemonic devices. There is not 
even the slightest tinge of sectarian interest in the words themselves as trans- 
mitted, and their transformation into norms and rules of conduct shows that 
it was something more than esthetic appreciation and antiquarian reminiscence 
that gave them value. 

The whole phenomenon would be strange only if it were necessary to sup- 
pose that with the “words” the church took over a conception of Jesus utterly 
unrelated to the apostolic message. But such a conception never existed 


* We are inclined to disagree with the judgment (p. 38) which tends to 
separate Mark from the other Synoptists and relates him so intimately to the 
preaching of Acts. But this is largely quite a different matter. 

2 We are not inclined to regard it as entirely accidental that the Elder of 
Papias uses \exOevra kal rpaxOlvra of a gospel even when he is speaking of 
Mark, while the story of what the apostles had done and said was in contemp- 
orary practice recorded under the name wpdéets pure and simple. 
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outside the minds of the nineteenth century interpreters and should not con- 
fuse our reading of the history of the apostolic age. It is Formgeschichte which 
in our estimation provides an acceptable if only partial explanation of the 
Nebeneinander and Ineinander of the teaching of Jesus and the teaching about 
Jesus in early Christianity. This the L akes necessarily miss because they have 
(incorrectly, it would seem) construed Formgeschichte as attempting to project 
some part of the idealistic Jesusbild back into the apostolic preaching (pp. 
21-22), while they pass its methodology off with the bon mot that the applica- 
tion of the terminology used for the classification of folk-lore to the stories 
of Mark proves nothing except that it can be used (p. 20). Even granting 
that the terminology is at present rather confused, this last seems to put the 
emphasis at exactly the wrong point, for the strength of Formgeschichte would 
appear to lie precisely where its classification both of narrative and didactic 
material goes beyond that of folk-lore, and the importance of the classification 
in what it tells us about the function of the material in the life of the early 
communities. We are inclined to regard the relation established by Form- 
geschichte between the words of Jesus and the Pardnese as convincing and 
sufficient as an explanation of at least one phase of the preservation of Jesus’ 
teaching by the church. Undoubtedly there were other phases and other 
factors. In ultra-conservative circles their witness to the “higher righteous- 
ness” may well have been of moment. In extremely liberal circles they may 
have been cherished as oracles. But the fundamental! mistake would be to 
suppose that the preaching of Jesus as the supernatural Lord could afford to 
disregard the development and guidance of Christian life. The prominence 
of the hortatory element in Paul’s letters and his desire to develop the “‘spir- 
itual” life along constructive lines are the best witnesses to the contrary. 
This bi-polarity of Christian missionary preaching and teaching has its counter- 
part and perhaps its source in Jesus himself, in whose conception acceptance 
of himself and of the ‘‘yoke” of the Kingdom seem to have supplemented each 
other. 

The addition of a section on the Background of the New Testament to this 
Introduction is certainiy a step in the right direction. The picture of the 
background is as clear as it is comprehensive, and is drawn with due consid- 
eration of the latest investigations such as that of Goodenough on the subject 
of hellenistic Judaism.3 It should prove extremely helpful to the student, 
The only question which it raises is whether it will not be possible eventually 


3By Light, Light, New Haven, 1935. 
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to combine the discussion of the background with that of the origin and 
significance of the several New Testament documents. The advantages and 
the difficulties in the way of such an undertaking should be evident. But 
until it has been tried and the success of the venture has been assured, we 
must be extremely grateful to the Lakes for the excellent work they have 
done and the valuable instrument they have placed in our hands. 


Cari H. KRAELING 





